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ROGER SHERMAN. 





BY PROFESSOR DENISON OLMSTED, OF YALE COLLEGE. 





WE are happy to be able to embellish our present number with 
a faithful likeness of one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; a pure patriot, who bore a large share in the counsels 
of his country at the most eventful period of her history; a sage, 
who, like our Franklin, rose to the highest walks of usefulness and 
honor by the native force of his own mind and the splendor of his 
virtues. 

Roger Sherman was born at Newtown, Massachusetts, April 
19th, 1721. He received, in childhood, no other education than 
that of a common village school, which, in those days, was prob- 
ably much more limited in extent than at the present day, em- 
bracing little more than reading, spelling, penmanship, and the 
simplest rudiments of arithmetic. Hardly anything was taught in 
the common schools of New England of English grammar and 
geography; and absolutely nothing of such subjects as geometry, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy. Yet Mr. Sherman did not 
pass the period of youth without having acquired much knowledge 
of the general principles of science ; and by subsequent study he 
made accurate and extensive attainments in geography, mathe- 
matics, history, and philosophy; and he became well informed in 
theology, politics, and law, before he thought of entering into pro- 
fessional and public life. One who makes such acquisitions under 
all the disadvantages arising from the want of teachers, books, or 
examples, and while performing severe daily tasks of manual labor, 
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gives proof, ipso facto, of possessing one of the highest order of 
minds. His father was a farmer in moderate circumstances, and 
in early youth he was apprenticed to ashoe-maker, at which occu- 
pation he labored steadily until he was more than twenty-two 
years of age. Unpropitious as this employment might seem for 
mental cultivation, yet it is characteristic of genius to triumph 
over all natural impediments ; and accordingly, this remarkable 
young man, while bound to the last through the weary hours of 
every day, spread a book open before him, devoting to its pages 
every moment that he could withdraw his eyes from his work, 
pondering upon his author while drawing the thread, and thus 


doomed for a season as he was to a servile employment, begin- 





ning to hold converse with minds of congenial mould. 

At the age of nineteen, Mr. Sherman lost his father, and the 
principal charge of the family devolved on him, with but slender 
aid from his father’s estate. He not only supported his mother 
who lived toa great age, but afterwards, when his earnings were 
increased, he provided for the liberal education of two younger 
brothers, who became clergymen of much respectability. 

In 1743, the family removed to New Milford in Connecticut. 
Mr. Sherman traveled to his new place of residence on foot, car- 
rying his tools on his back, and he continued to ply his trade for 
some time with his accustomed zeal and energy. Humble as was 
this opening scene of life, Mr. Sherman afterwards, when at his 
highest elevation, was never ashamed to allude to it. While a 
member of Congress, during the revolutionary war, he was placed 
on a committee to examine certain army accounts, among which 
was a contract for the supply.of shoes. He informed the commit- 
tee that the public had been defrauded, and that the charges were 
exorbitant, which he proved by specifying the cost of the leather 
and other materials, and of the work. The minuteness with 
which this was done exciting some surprise, he informed the com- 
mittee that he was by trade a shoe-maker, and was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the cost of the article in question. 

Soon after Mr. Sherman removed to New Milford he discon- 
tinued his trade as a shoe-maker, and engaged with his elder 
brother in the business of a country merchant—an employment 
at once more lucrative than his trade, and more favorable to the 


development and improvement of his intellectual faculties. His 
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acquisitions in knowledge, however, must have already become 
considerable, for, two years afterwards, at the age of twenty-four, 
he was appointed surveyor of lands for the county in which he 
resided; and there were found among his papers astronomical 
calculations of so early a date as 1748, made by him for an alma- 
nac then published in New York, which he continued to supply 
for several successive years. 

In addition to these attainments, so uncommon at that age, and 
so unusual in all ages for one in his circumstances, Mr, Sherman 
had made great progress in the study of law; and his reputation 
as a counsellor became such, that his friends persuaded him to 
adopt the profession, and accordingly, in 1754, he was admitted to 
the bar, being then thirty-three years of age. Now opened the 
scenes of public life, which wholly engrossed his future years. In 
1755, he was chosen a magistate for the town of New Milford, and 
in the same year, elected by the freeman to represent them in the 
Colonial Assembly. He continued the practice of the law until 
1759, when he was appointed a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the county in which he resided. Although he continued 
to receive from his townsmen of New Milford many distinguished 
tokens of their respect, yet deeming the city of New Haven a 
better field for the practice of his profession, he transferred his 
residence to that place in 1761, where he immediately entered 
upon a more extended course of usefulness and honor, in the vari- 
ous capacities of civil magistrate, judge of the county court, and 
treasurer of Yale College. In 1766, by election of the freemen of 
the State of Connecticut, he was appointed to a seat in the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, which, at that time, constituted the Upper House 
of the State Legislature. As a member of the General Assembly, 
first in the Lower, and afterwards in the Upper House, during 
the long continued struggles of the country against the oppressive 
acts of the British Parliament, he steadfastly maintained the cause 
of the Colonies. The same year he was appointed Judge of the 
Superior Court, an office which was not then deemed incompati- 
ble with his occupying, at the same time, a seat in the legislative 
council. But after he had held the office nineteen years, an act 
was passed declaring the two offices to be incompatible with each 
other, when, agreeably to his own choice, he resigned his seat in 
the Council still retaining his place on the bench. In this eleva- 
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ted post he remained until, in 1789, he resigned it in consequence 
of his election to Congress under the Federal Constitution. 

It was acknowledged by all who had witnessed his conduct and 
abilities on the bench, that he exhibited, in the application of the 
principles of law and the rules of evidence to the cases before 
him, the same sagacity that distinguished him as a legislator. His 
legal opinions were received with great deference by the profession 
and their correctness was universally acknowledged. Thus, du-’ 
ring the long period of twenty-three years, did a man whose legal 
education was entirely the result of his own unaided efforts, con- 
tinue to hold one of the highest judicial stations of the country, 
with unimpeachable integrity and universal approbation. 

It was formerly the custom of Connecticut, and part of its 
system of “steady habits,” to continue in office, by constant re- 
election, such public men as had gained the full confidence of the 
people for wisdom, and for tried faithfulness to the interests of 
the public ; and, in some cases, where that confidence was pecu- 
liarly strong, to load the same individual with very numerous offi- 
ces. Accordingly, Mr. Sherman not only held the various respon- 
sible places already mentioned, in the city of New Haven, and in 
the State of Connecticut, but, atthe commencement of the Amer- 
ican revolution, he was also elected a member of the first Con- 
gress, and he continued a member of Congress, first in the House, 
and)afterwards in the Senate, until his death, whenever the law 
requiring rotation in office permitted his re-election. As a Repre- 
sentative aud aSenator in Congress, he appeared with distinguish- 
ed reputation. Others are more admired for brilliancy of -ima- 
gination, splendor of eloquence, and the graces of polished soci- 
ety; but there were few, even in that assemblage of eminent char- 
acters, whose judgment was more respected, or whose opinion 
was more influential. The boldness of his counsels, the decisive 
weight of his character, the steadiness of his principles, the inflex- 
ibility of his patriotism, his venerable appearance, and his repub- 
lican manners, presented to the imagination the idea of a Roman 
senator, in the early and most exemplary days of the common- 
wealth. On business committees, especially, his practical good 
sense and sound judgment were in high estimation. By these two 
qualities indeed—qualities which are very nearly allied to each 


other—Roger Sherman was pre-eminently characterized. On 
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the bench, an honest purpose to do right, gave unity and simplici- 
ty to his perceptions of truth; and in the service of his country, 
the attribute of good common sense, which he possessed in so re- 
markable a degree, was opposed to all visionary projects, and pro. 
moted and sanctioned those plans which commended themselves to 
the good sense of the people. It is probable, both from the orig- 
inal structure of his mind and from his habits of life, that few of 
the public men of the day knew so well the feelings of the common 
people, or could address themselves so successfully to the under- 
standings of the mass. We are not, indeed, among those who 
suppose that “self-made men” must of course be distinguished for 
the valuable attribute of common sense: on the contrary, we be- 
lieve that an irregular and partial education is less apt to be ac- 
companied by that trait of character, than one that is systematic 
and complete. For what is a sound judgment, but the power and 
the habit of viewing subjects in all their relations, in contradistine- 
tion to that quality of mind which is captivated by some single 
aspect of a case, and attempts its solution without taking into ac- 
count all the conditions of the problem ¢ and what is common sense 
but the same sound judgment applied to common things? In both 
cases, the decisions of such a mind inspire great confidence, because 
they always prove to be correct. Men equally distinguished for 
soundness of judgment and common sense, differ widely, however, 
in the time required for forming their conclusions. Napoleon 
came to his conclusions at a glance; but Washington, unless press- 
ed by some urgent necessity, arrived at his by a slow and cautious 
process of reasoning, in which all the circumstances of the case 
were carefully weighed : yet these two extraordinary men resem- 
bled each other in possessing, in an eminent degree, the attributes 
of sound judgment and common sense. But Napoleon’s mind 
ran through all the elements of a subject, and viewed them in all 
their relations, with the rapidity of lightning: Washington first 
contemplated the same elements, individually, and afterwards com- 
pared them in all their mutual bearings, and drew his conclusions 
by a slow and cautious induction. The conclusions of both were 
alike unerring, Nor ought we to infer from the rapidity with 
which Napoleon arrived at his conclusions, that he did not in fact 
perform the work of analysis, but pounced upon the results by in- 
tuition. Plans which he had conceived in an instant and matured 
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in an hour, oilten, when copied out by his secretari 3, spread ovel 
many folios and embraced the minutest details. Almost every 
country village contains some one individual whose judgment is so 
sure, that he is regarded as an oracle by his neighbors. The opin- 
ion of such a man of course has great weight in the community 
where he lives—and such a man was Roger Sherman. Nor was 
it among his neighbors and particular acquaintance alone that his 
judgment was so highly respected. It had an equal ascendancy 
on the bench of justice and in the halls of legislation. In the nu- 
merous Congressional committees, Esper ially, of which he was a 
member in the most trying times, he had few equals in weight and 
influence. A glance at a list of the committees of which Mr. 
Sherman was a member during the year 1776, will show how high 
his judgment and capacity were estimated in Congress. In that 
memorable year alone, he was on all the following important, la- 
borious, and responsible committees: namely, on the committee 
for preparing instructions for the army in Canada—for establish- 
ing regulations and restrictions on the trade of the United Colonies 
—for regulating the currency of the country—for purchasing and 
furnishing supplies for the army—tor devising ways and means 
to raise ten millions of dollars for the current year—tor concerting 
a plan of military operations for the campaign of ’76—for prepar- 
ing and digesting a form of confederation—for repairing to head- 
quarters near New York, and examining into the state of the army, 
and devising the best means of supplying their wants—and, above 
all, for preparing, in concert with Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Livingston, the immortal Declaration of Independens e. 

It was a capital idea of Trumbull to commit the stirring scenes 
of the American revolution to canvass, while the memory of them 
was recent, and while the actors themselves were for the most 
part on the stage; and his great painting of the Declaration 
derived a peculiar and exalted interest from its representing, with 
great fidelity, the real likenesses of those who figured in that 
momentous scene. All who have viewed this noble painting, will 
recollect on the foreground the several figures of the committee, 
who come in a body, and lay on the table before the Speaker’s 
chair the draught which they had prepared oi this memorable 
instrument. All is expressive of deep emotion—it is a nation’s 
birth—but to each member of the House, the painter has given 
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his own individual expression, the painting being executed either 
from the originals themselves, or from family pictures of the real 
characters. But while each is exhibited in his own form and fea- 
tures, it may be supposed that the painter has imparted to each 
an expression greatly heightened by the intense emotions inspired 
by the great event that was transacting. The Committee rendered 
so prominent in this celebrated painting are distinguished for the 
variety of expressions which severally beam from their counte- 
nances. Mr. Jefferson, then in the prime of manhood, is glowing 
with the most fervid patriotism, while he unfolds the document 
before the Speaker. On one side of him stands Franklin, vener- 
able for age and wisdom, with a composed and thoughtful coun- 
tenance, deeply impressed with the greatness of the occasion. 
On the other side appear Adams, Livingston and Sherman.— 
Adams is of a short but firm and muscular figure, with a counte- 
nance in which are blended equal measures of hope and resolu- 
tion, The aspect of Livingston is more calm and unimpassioned. 
Sherman wears an air of deep solemnity as if profoundly conscious 
of the momentous consequence of the measure in which he was 
bearing so responsible a share. When the future student of the 
history of his country, at its most important crisis, reads the 
story of this scene, it will be fortunate for him if he has before 
him this interesting picture, where he may see the actors each in 
his own peculiar form and features.* 

The importance and variety of the duties assigned to Mr. Sher- 
man in the national legislature, did not prevent him from per- 
forming many other public services in behalf of the State and city 
to which he belonged. During the time he had been a member 
of Congress, he had continued a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, and a member of the Governor’s council ; and, at the 
close of the war, he was elected Mayor of the city of New Haven 
—an office which he continued to hold, by annual reélections, 
during the remainder of his life. After the close of the war, it 
became necessary to revise the statutes of Connecticut, and the 
Legislature appointed Mr. Sherman, in conjunction with one of 


* The original painting, with all the other celebrated paintings by the same 
distinguished artist, commemorative of the most interesting scenes of the 
American Revolution, is preserved in the ‘Trumbull Gallery” at Yale 
College. 
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his associates on the bench, (Judge Law,) on a special commission 
for that purpose. The work was performed with much care and 
labor, and to the entire satisfaction of the profession. 

In 1787, Mr. Sherman was appointed by the State of Connec- 
ticut, a delegate to the General Convention assembled to form 
the federal Constitution. Among his papers were found copious 
notes, which he had made in preparation for the meeting of the 
Convention, somé@ of which embody the most important changes 
which were made in the old Confederation, and of the provisions 
of the new Constitution. To some of the articles of the latter he 
is understood to have yielded a reluctant consent; but he rested 
in it as a whole with satisfaction, as the best that under all circum- 
stances could have been adopted. When once adopted, he gave 
to it his most earnest and hearty support, urging its acceptance on 
the State of Connecticut by all his personal influence, as well as 
by a series of essays addressed to the people under the signature 
of a “Citizen,” which are said to have materially influenced the 
public mind in favor of its adoption; and the full majority by 
which the ratification was made in the Convention of the State, is 
asserted by an eye witness to have been owing, in no small de- 
gree, to his influence and arguments. He ever afterwards stren- 
uously opposed the insertion of hasty amendments, to which there 
was a strong tendency, insisting that the instrument, as matured 
by its framers, should have a fair trial before it was dismembered 
and mutilated. 

To the first Congress assembled under the new Constitution 
Mr. Sherman was elected a Representative, and after serving two 
years in the lower House, he was elevated to the Senate. Al- 
though now advanced to the age of three score years and ten, his 
powers of mind and body were unimpaired, and he gave himself 
to the service of the public, with all the zeal and industry of his 
earlier years. His opinions received that deference and atten- 
tion which his long experience and the universal confidence in 
his unwavering honesty of purpose naturally inspired. But his 
career was drawing to a close. On the 23d day of July, 1793, he 
finished his eventful career, at his own quiet residence in New 
Haven, where, most of all, he was beloved and honored. He was 


cheered and sustained in the last conflict, by the power of that re- 


ligion, which he had early embraced, and whose precepts and 
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duties he had uniformly illustrated by a long life of virtue and 
usefulness. He had enjoyed almost uninterrupted health through 
life, and at the age of seventy was able to mount his horse with 
the agility of youth, and to ride thirty or forty miles without 
fatigue. But, as a mound which has long withstood the pressure 
of the floods unmoved and seemingly immovable, yields at last 
to the silent influences that have been insensibly infusing into its 
structure the elements of decay and weakness, and is all at once 
borne away ; so his constitution that seemed equal to the severest 
labors, suddenly failed, and he sunk into the arms of death. His 
last effort was in attempting to lead the family devotion ; but the 
accents of prayer died away on his lips, before the service was 
completed. Still his mind was serene, and when asked by his 
daughter if he was ready to die, he looked up with that sweet 
expression which many have seen and felt in the “dying smile,” 
and replied, “ Father, not my will, but thine be done.” 

Multifarious and onerous as were the public services of Roger 
Sherman, yet he found intervals for study, which he most dili- 
gently employed in the acquisition of knowledge. The volume 
which he perused with the greatest constancy and attention, was 
the Bible, and his attainments in the science of theology were 
spoken of with much respect, by eminent divines who were well 
acquainted with him. It was his custom to purchase a Bible at 
the commencement of every session of Congress, to peruse it daily, 
and on his return home, to present it to one of his children, As 
an avowed professor of religion, he ever appeared openly in its 
defence, and was exemplary in his attendance upon all the institu- 
tions of the Gospel. Upon this secure basis was founded that 
unsullied and incorruptible integrity, which all who were ac- 
quainted with him, whether his political friend or foe, concurred 
in ascribing to him. Whenever he spoke, no one doubted that 
he was delivering the honest convictions of his own mind— 
convictions prompted by an earnest desire for the right, and 
formed after a diligent search for the truth. He was grave in 
manners, but amiable in all his domestic and social relations, and 
and in private life, the friend of all, and the honored and beloved 
of all. 

Mr. Sherman was twice married, and had fifteen children, seven 
by the former and eight by the latter marriage. Of this numerous 
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household four only are still living, one son and three daughters. 
The son, Roger Sherman, Esq., occupies the paternal mansion 
situated in Chapel street, New Haven, directly opposite Yale Col- 
lege. The daughters are, the lady of the Hon. Simeon Baldwin, 
of New Haven, the relict of the late lamented Jeremiah Evarts, 
Esq., and the lady of the Hon. Samuel Hoare, of Boston. The 
most extended memoir of Mr. Sherman, hitherto published, was 
prepared by Mr. Evarts, and published in Sanderson’s “ Biogra- 
phy of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence.” To that 
article we are much indebted for the facts presented in this sketch. 


MY VIGIL WITH THE DEAD INFANT. 


TO MARY, 


Cornelia sleeps, Heaven claims its sinless child 
Life’s cycle—scarce the rolling of a year— 
Has ceased its round. No world-taint e’er defiled 
The budding spirit. Brief its tarry here ; 
Too brief for sin, volition’s child, to rear 
Its poisonous shoots from seed sown wide the earth 
From Eden’s bowers transplanted. Dry the tear, 
Ye late bereaved; the atonement reached, at birth, 
The babe ye mourn; resume your wonted social mirth. 


Fair is the casket, though ungemmed; moulded 
In model beauty, white as innocence. 

On thy breast, sweet babe, thy soft hands folded, 
Enclasp the pale-lipped rose, whose leaves dispense 
Fresh incense, Ah! to deem thee dead, to sense 

Is difficult. E’en now there seems a smile 
Edging the floweret’s shadow, softly dense, 

That shades thy cheek. Come back! restored exile, 

And oft these worldly hearts of worldly thoughts beguile. 
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Sleep on, twin-babe ; thy brother, equal aged, 
Turns from his nurse as lost in dreamy thought. 
Mayhap his soul communes with thine, uncaged, 
Sent here of Heaven, to guide him yet untaught. 
Consoling dream! our holy dead, unsought, 
From the still spirit-realm oft wing their way 
Back to the world, with mercy’s errands fraught, 
To guide perchance, some friend, world-bent astray, 
And lure his spirit home to heaven’s eternal day. 


SUMMER—A FRAGMENT. 


We often compare the seasons with each other and express 
preferences with regard to them. In ancient times, the year was 
divided into but two portions and accordingly such a comparison 
had a limited raige. But the modern arrangement of four sea- 
sons has given an opportunity for the most minute and capricious 
contrasts. In boyhood the raw bluster of winter excites most en- 
thusiasm—in youth we have a sentimental admiration of Spring 
—in middle life we find the most comfort in the steady warmth 
of summer. Certain it is, that were it not for all, we should ap- 
preciate neither. The glorious oscillations of temperature in the 
middle latitudes are without doubt sources of enjoyment and of 
a freshness of spirits, which are denied to climes of perpetual sum- 
mer or perennial cold. 

It must be admitted by all, that to the eye summer is the most 
delectable season. Nature is in the hey-day of life then and where 
there is life there must be beauty. The resources of the earth 
are unlocked—the subtle chemistries of the elements are put into 
lively operation—the vital principle of inanimate things is electri- 
fied into action—the trees breathe and drink and grow—the sun 
does his daily work like a laborer who has a certain amount of 
employment to execute before he goes to rest—the rains rush to 
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the earth to fulfil, in fitful outlays of strength, their indispensable 
mission—myriads of treasures burst through the ground, drop 
from the sky, well up from the waters, trickle from the boughs of 
trees, and even exude from the hearts of rocks, The secret pulse 
of the world beats with life—its veins are circulating living streams 
and it develops itself into forms of beauty, like an immense autom- 
aton worked by the infinite design of Him, “who filleth all in all.” 

The world knows nothing more glorious than the flush of “ lily- 


wristed morn” in summer time. Nature truly celebrates 
“The bridal of the earth and sky ” 


The chill of the night hangs heavily along the invisible corridors 
of the air, but the rays of the sun shoot shimmering through mist 
and cold and shadow, and freshen the atmosphere into elastic 
surges. 


‘Sunbeam of summer! oh, what is like thee 


The leaves of the laurel, the alder, the birch, the dog-wood, and 
the other shrubs, drenched and drooping with the dews, and some- 
times turned backward on the branch, rally their strength and 
shake the dripping moisture into globules that flash like glow- 
worms on every side. Silver streaks seem to dart from bough to 
bough of the trees as the light filters through, and wondrous is the 
display of liquid jewelry hung 


“In the cowslip’s bell and rose’s ear. 


The spider’s suspension-bridge, gilded into splendor, streams 
and flutters in the swaying air as it seeks to strike the abutment 
of some neighboring tree. Her awnings shine like woven silver 
in the grass. The flowers, like penitents, begin to lift their bap. 
tised beauties toward the light. The clover-studs, white and red, 
spread sweetly over the green waves of the meadow. The but- 
tercups shoot up above the tall timothy-grass and the daises 
spangle the pasture. The wild-rose’s blush is almost dazzling, as 
it seems to hide behind the savin-bush or the moss-scaled rails of 
the old fence. In short, whaton earth can compare with the 
woods and fields on a summer morning. 

But look away from beneath our feet to the swell of the long 


meadow, with its terraces of grass, grain, corn, clumps of trees, 


and, at last, the still clear outline of the hills against the sky—all 
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shut in under the blue coping of heaven’s arch. Think of the 
world of minute wealth which enters into the composition of the 
splendid scene, from the filaments of the sleuderest flower to the 
“ largess universal” of the sun—from the invisible particles of 
odor exhaled from the “nests of new roses” or the anatomy of 
the elm’s leaf to the massive beds of the everlasting mountains, 
wrapped in green from crest to base, or the wilderness of wavy 
grass that stretches away out of sight. This is the machinery of 
summer, ineflably grand, unutterably minute—a world of wonder | 
at once too vast and too microscopic for comprehension. How im- 
possible with body and mind is the task proposed by the poet : 

“« Fetch me back the clouds again, 

Beshivered into —— of rain. 


Tell me the motes, dusts, sands and spears 
Of corn, when summer shakes its ears.” 


How eagerly does the heart beat under its load of delight ! 


‘* Like Danie in that golden shower, 
We swim in pleasure.” 


The spirits are wrought up “ into a fine distraction.” We yearn 
and struggle to compress as much of exquisite sensation into 
these moments of enthusiasm as we can: knowing that the flow- 
ery scene before us is only called into being 


“ To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last :”’ 


nay, that the less evanescent charms of nature around us must 
fade like a dream, 


“Oras the pearls of morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again.” 


The decline of the summer’s day is not less beautiful than its 
rising. ‘The western sky is a panorama of the most wonderful 
pictures which mortal eye is ever allowed to behold. Glories in- 
expressible cluster around the setting sun. Sheets of purple are 
rimmed with borders of massive gold. Crimson islands float in 
seas of amber. Black masses of cloud are pierced with flam- 
ing apertures. Crisped fleeces of purest white are tipped with 
rainbow varieties of color, and shreds of pale scarlet are scattered 


over the whole field of heaven. 


A new miracle of beauty ap- 
pears. 


Moon and stars wheel out their squadrons in the sky and 
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worlds, invisible by day, burst forth upon the view to remind man 
that his earth is nota universe. Stand now on the densely-wood- 
ed bank of some river, at the bottom of which the stars are sleep- 
ing and across whose mirror-like surface the moon-beams are 
slanting. The glassy blue, thus embraced between the trees and 
their rich shadows ; the garden-wall skirting the river’s brink; the 
music of the water pouring over the dam above ; the sheeted silver 
falling from two softly-dipped oars far down the stream, the heavy 
but delicious coolness of the air, work like magic on the heart and 
poetical fancies rush in through every inlet of the soul. The wil- 
lows stand around like frozen fountains. The arcades of elms 
are still as the vaulted reof of a church. 
Than they were painted on a wall 
No more they move or stir 

The quiet is eloquent. The thoughts take wing and fly silently 
away to haunts unvisited by day-light, or nestle sweetly into the 
recesses of one’s own heart. Perhaps they brood over pleasant 
but mournful memories—perhaps hug a resuscitated vision of by- 
gone happiness. Biessed is he, whose thoughts-at such an hour 
are sweetened by a good conscience and a glorious h pe. His is— 
as Crashawe sweetly sings— 


A happy soul, that all the 


T'o heaven, hath a summer's day 


And his it will be, when this fair world, now brightened by sum- 


mer’s sunheht, sha! be dissolved, to reach a land where no change 
of season marks the flight of time. For old Richard Rolle has 
with inimitable simplicity told the truth most dear to faith, when 
he quaintly exclaims ! 

\ ‘ rie ver ‘ 
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In developing this subject, we shall briefly notice the volcano, 
the earthquake, the rising and subsidence of land in regions desti- 
tute of volcanoes and earthquakes, and the causes of these phe- 
nomena. 

A volcano, in geological language, is an opening in the surface 
of the earth, or ina mountain, from which smoke, flames, stones, 
lava, or other subterraneous matter are ejected. On the land, 
there are 303 active and well ascertained volcanoes. As two- 
thirds of the globe are covered with water, geologists reckon two 
sub-marine volcanoes for one upon the land—making 606 under 
water, and in all upon the globe 909. Those on the land are sit- 
uated as follows: 24in Europe, 11 in Africa, 46 in Asia, 114 in 
America, and 108 on Islands. An important fact is here develop- 
ed. Of the 909 volcanoes, 606 are supposed to be in the bottoms 
of the seas and oceans: of the 303 on the land, 108 are on islands, 
and nearly all the rest are in close proximity to the seas and 
oceans. It is, therefore, a just and obvious conclusion that water 
has much to do with their production, a fact hereafter to be noticed. 
Volcanoes are not insulated, but exist in connected chains. The 
three main ranges are as follows : 

Ist. A chain of islands extending from the coast of Russian 
America to the bay of Bengal. 

2nd. The Andes, traversing the western coast of South America, 
embracing the Cordilleras of Mexico, and extending as far north 
as the Columbia river. 


3d. An immense volcanic region, extending 600 miles wide and 
1000 miles long, from the Azore islands to the Caspian sea. 
Eruptions are not regular, but paroxismal and sudden. They 


are preceded by certain phenomena, such as earthquakes, the still- 
48 
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ness of the air, a sense of oppression, noises in the mountains, 
drying up of fountains, a sudden explosion from the crater, clouds 
of smoke illuminated by vivid flashes of lightning, succeeded by 
columns of ashes and scoriz ; and finally red hot lava boils over 
the cone of the mountain, and runs down its sides in seas of liquid 
fire, submerging and consuming everythingsin its course. 

Volcanoes have existed from time immemorial! ; but their his- 
tory being so similar, we shall describe only a few as illustrations 
of others. 

In 1815, a remarkable eruption took place in Sumbawa, an 
island in the Indian ocean, south of Asia, [It continued two months. 
The explosions were heard over a circumference whose diameter 
was 2000 miles. Forty miles distant, the ashes fell in clouds so 
dense and deep, as to crush down and bury up the houses, Over 
a circumference whose diameter was 600 miles, the falling ashes 
caused darkness so dense as to be felt—while waves of burning 
lava deluged the country, and 12,000 persons perished. 

In A. D. 79, an eruption of Vesuvius took place. Three pop- 
ulous and splendid cities in its vicinity were buried 100 feet deep. 
These cities were Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabie; since 
which they have been found and partially excavated. After sleep- 
ing in undisturbed silence for seventeen long centuries, Hercula- 
neum was accidentally discovered by digging a well. In sinking 
this well, the workmen suddenly struck the top of the ancient the- 
atre, and, digging down, they found the statues of Hercules and 
Cleopatra. Since then, it has been sufficiently excavated to be 
recognized as the ancient city of Herculaneum. Manuscripts, 
furniture, shops, tools, houses, and human bodies, were found en- 
tire. Here were discovered all the arts and trades, just as the 
burning tide arrested them. Here is seen, petrified and embalm- 
ed in ashes and lava, the flying crowd—there, the merchant with 
his silks—and yonder, the maiden with her jewels. Should these 
memorable cities yet be more extensively explored, the antiqua- 
rian might regain many valuable manuscripts and memorials of 
antiquity, shedding lustre on departed ages, and deciphering their 
hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

In 1669, a terrible eruption of Etna occurred : 84 square miles 
were buried beneath rolling tides of lava, and 77,000 persons per- 


ished, 
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In 1783, Iceland was visited with a destructive eruption. An 
area of 90 miles in extent each way, containing 20 villages, and 
9000 persons, were all suddenly buried under lava from 100 to 600 
feet deep. 


Volcanoes have also been raised up out of level and fertile plains. 
Jorullo of Mexico, in 1759, was a beautiful level plain, covered 
with sugar cane and indigo. In June of that year, hollow sounds 
were heard, followed by earthquakes, for four months; flames 
then issued from the ground, and suddenly six volcanic cones like 
Venus from the sea-foam, sprang out of the cane-fields, belching 
forth fire and smoke. The largest of these cones is Jorullo, 1600 
feet above the plain. After it rose to that height, it poured out 
streams of lava sufficient to bury four square miles 550 feet deep. 
Twenty years after, the surface of this sea of lava was cold and 
hard, but a few inches below it the Spaniard might light his segar. 

Volcanoes have also caused islands in the ocean. Pliny, the 
naturalist, describes many in the Grecian Archipelago. The 
Sandwich Islands, Sicily, Iceland, St. Helena, Madeira, Summa- 
tra, and the Azore Islands, are all the result of volcanic action. 
The oceans are sown with other islands by the same agency.— 
This proves with unquestionable certainty, the existence of pow- 
erful submarine volcanoes. 

The projectile force of volcanoes is measured by the height to 
which they throw eruptions. Vesuvius, reckoning the height of 
its chimney, has ejected matter, 10,000 feet high. Cotopaxi has 
thrown eruptions 40,000 feet high, and in one instance a stone of 
109 cubic yards in volume, a distance of nine miles. 

Thus, from the terrible effects of the volcano, the loss of life, 
the burying of cities and countries, for one hundred miles in 
extent, with lava from one to six hundred feet deep—the raising 
of fruitful plains into burning mountains—the filling up of the 
valleys—the dotting of the oceans with innumerable islands, all 
these facts proclaim to us but too stubbornly, the disastrous and 
frequent geological changes that have been going on for centuries, 
in the physical history and form of the globe, by means of volcanic 
action, 


Earthquakes are ulso productive of geological changes. 


Their phenomena are similar to those of the volcano, They - 
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are preceded by sudden gusts of wind rushing to fill the vacuums 
occasioned by the rapid rarefaction of the air: these gusts again 
are followed by great calms, violent rains, the reddening of the 
sun’s disk, the haziness of the air, the evolution of electrical mat- 
ter, and inflammable gases from the soil, with sulphureous and 
mephitic vapors, noises under ground like the rattling of empty 
carriages running down hill, animals uttering cries of distress, a 
sensation like sea-sickness, dizziness and the like—all of which 
are the sure and terrible prognostics of the approaching footsteps 
of earthquakes. 

A rapid sketch of four may be taken as general illustrations, 

In 1750, Chili was visited by a terrific shock. The sea retired 
a great distance, and returned, submerging the coast and drowning 
several towns. The whole Chilian coast was permanently raised 
up 24 feet, so that ships lying in water 24 feet deep, were left on 
dry land. Vessels could not approach the ancient harbors within 
amile. The same sea-shells that now line the Chilian shore, are 
found imbedded in the incrustations of the earth 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea, proving beyond all doubt that the whole coast 
has been raised up by igneous agency to that great height. 

In 1822, the western coast of Chili was again violently shaken. 
The shock was felt 1200 miles, and 100,000 square miles were 
elevated from three to four feet high. 

In 1835, Chili was once more visited by a destructive earth. 
quake. Towns were thrown down—the sea retired—vessels lying 
in fifty feet of water were left on dry land—the sea returned and 
swept over the coast. Three hundred shocks followed in rapid 
succession—the flames rose all night out of the ocean, 360 miles 
from the shore, where the water was 500 feet deep. The earth 
opened and closed in many places—the Chilian Andes were in 
unusual activity, pouring forth seas of lava—the whole coast was 
eleva’ed three feet, and Santa Maria, a neighboring island, was 
thrown up ten feet. 

In 1755, Lisbon was violently shaken. Thunder was first heard 
under ground—the city was instantly thrown down, and in six 
minutes 60,000 persons perished. The bed of the sea along the 
shore was suddenly elevated—the coast water violently rolled off 
into the deep; but, becoming walled up against the resisting 


ocean, it was rolled back again by its elasticity, with a resistless 
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momentum, rising and falling eighteen times on the coast of Spain 
and Africa, at first sixty feet high, and afterward gradually dimin- 
ishing. All the mountains of Portugal trembled spasmodically, 
opening and closing, and vomiting seas of fire and lava. A large 
quay, built at great expense, densely crowded with people petri- 
fied with terror, instantly sunk down 600 feet, and the chasm was 
suddenly filled with water. All Europe and a part of Africa felt 
the shock. One village in Africa was swallowed up, with,10,000 
persons. Vessels 100 miles at sea felt the shock so violently as to 
throw the seamen a foot and a half from the decks. Its motion 
was twenty miles a minute. 

It is unnecessary to describe others, they are so similar both in 
their phenomena and their calamitous effects. Having existed in 
all ages, having been frequent and terrible, they must have caused 
the most extensive geological changes—shaking down cities and 
towns, cleaving the earth and swallowing up portions of its sur- 
face, destroying busy multitudes unwarned, and elevating and 
depressing large sections of the earth’s crust. 

Besides, in regions destitute of visible volcanoes and earthquakes, 
there is a constant and alternate elevation and subsidence of the 
earth’s surface. Dr. Lyell and Van Buck, two of the most distin- 
guished geologists of Europe, having made personal and inductive 
examination, affirm that Sweden and Norway are gradually rising. 
From Gothenburg to Torneo, and thence to the North Cape, a dis- 
tance of more than 1000 miles, the whole country, they assure us, 
has been gradually, and in some instances spasmodically, raised 
up from 100 to 200 feet high. All over this elevated section of 
country, now 200 feet higher than the Baltic sea, the same shells 
of the molusca now in that sea are found in great profusion in pet- 
rified incrustations, showing that once the waters and marine ani- 
mals of the Baltic sported over the whole of that hyperborean 
region. But all these immense elevations must have elsewhere 
corresponding depressions. If not, the circumference of the 
earth would be constantly enlarging, and its velocity remaining 
the same, as we know it does, it would require more time to com- 
plete its revolutions, and consequently our day and night would 
be constantly lengthened. But this is not so. They continue of 
uniform length, while the rotary motion of the earth on its axis 
remains unchanged. Hence, the dimensions of the earth cannot 
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perceptibly vary. Therefore, every sectional elevation of the 
land, or bed of the sea, must have elsewhere a commensurate de- 
pression. Hence, Greenland and other sections in Europe and 
America are gradually sinking. To prove this, forests may now 
be seen in Greenland ten feet under water. That both these results 
are produced at the same time, and by the same causes, is illustra- 
ted by taking an iron hoop and pulling it suddenly in a horizontal 
direction—and while it is elongated horizontally, it will be de- 
pressed perpendicularly. So with the shell of the earth. 

We learn from this fact that the dry land and the oceans are 
constantly changing places. ‘The elevations of the earth’s surface 
become continents, and the depressions become seas, a result which 
geology proves beyond al! doubt. 


That beautiful poetess, Mrs. Hemans, has some expressive lines 
on this thought : 


** Knowest thou that seas are sweeping 
Where cities once have been ? 
When the calm wave is sleeping, 
Their towers may yet be seen, 
Far dowp below the glassy tide, 
Man’s dwelling ’s where his voice hath died ? 


** Krowest thou that flocks are feeding 
Above the tombs of old, 
Which kings, their armies leading, 
Have lingered to behold ?” 


In conclusion, we will briefly notice the causes of volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and the rising and subsidence of the earth’s crust. 

All these phenomena unquestionably have a common origin. 
They are caused first by the cooling and contraction of the earth’s 
envelop. 

Probably at first the whole globe was in a state of igneous fu- 
sion, a mass of self-luminous molten fire, and has been cooling on 
the surface by radiation. This is proved by the fact that the earth is 
not round, but an oblate spheroid, precisely the shape any fluid 
will assume when having the rotary motion of the earth; its par- 
ticles are left free to arrange themselves according to the laws of 
gravitation. It was suggested by that profound astronomer, Dr. 
Herschel, that all the planets were at first launched forth in their 
orbits in a state of self-luminous fusion, and have become opaque 
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by a process of refrigeration. Comets are now nebulous matter, 
so thin as to be like wreaths of smoke or clouds of dust, through 
which the stars can be seen by the naked eye. Yet they are self- 
luminous. Doubtless the moon, too, was once a molten mass of 
fire, but by refrigeration has gradually become non-luminous and 
opaque. The telescope shows us that it has suffered immensely 
by volcanic agency. Respecting the earth, however, this theory 
rests on substantial data. 

That the crust of the earth has been formed by cooling, and 
the seas formed in its cavities by the condensation of immense 
exhalations and vapors caused by this cooling process, and that 
now this cold envelop, everywhere bearing the marks of fire, is 
only about 24 miles in thickness, below, and within which all is 
a sea of boiling lava, the following facts are in evidence : 

By sinking thermometers many hundred feet, in Europe and 
America, it is found that the mercury rises on an average one 
degree for 45 feet descent. A ratio of the increase of the heat 
is thus established ; and this gives us, at a depth of two miles, 
sufficient to boil water, and at a depth of twenty-four miles, suf- 
ficient to fuse iron ; which is a heat capable of melting nearly all 
the substances. 





Again, thermal springs in cold climates, as in Iceland, boiling 
with great fury, prove the existence of great central heat. 

Also, consider the incalculable amount of lava necessary to 
feed, for centuries, 1000 continental and submarine volcanoes, one 
cone often pouring forth sufficient lava to bury a section of earth 
100 miles in extent each way, from 100 to 600 feet deep; and 
who can doubt but that within the shell of the earth are impris- 
oned seas of fire ? 

We are now prepared to explain how the cooling and contrac- 
tion of this shell produce volcanoes and earthquakes. By cool- 
ing, the envelop contracts, and forces the lava up the chimneys 
of the volcanoes with the greatest violence. The smith under- 
stands this process, and applies it in tiring wheels. He heats the 
massive tire red hot, and, thus expanded, puts it on to the wheel, 
then, by suddenly pouring cold water upon it, it is cooled ; caus- 
ing, by violent contraction, every joint to come to its place. So 
if the crust of the earth should cool one 1300th part of an inch, 
allowing it to be even 60 miles in thickness, an eruption of lava 
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would take place, sufficient todrown a continent. Here, then, is 
a cause adequate to the greatest effect. 

The sudden contact of water with this internal fire of the 
earth, is another cause of the volcanoes, earthquakes, and the 
elevation and depression of the land. The water percolates 
through the fissures of rocks and the crevices of the earth, and 
comes in contact with the lava; vast quantities of steam are gene- 
rated, incandescent gases are liberated, in some instances hurry- 
ing waves of lava convulsively to their mountain-vents and ejecting 
the burning tide with unexampled violence, and in others rending 
and upheaving the earth’s surface. Hence the terrible shud- 
dering of the earth in the case of earthquakes ; this is caused by 
the elastic waves of lava rolling next to the earth’s crust toward 
volcanic vents, producing a vibrating trembling. These waves 
are caused by the presence of internal steam and gases, between 
the inside of the earth’s crust and the surface of the lava. This 
is illustrated by the action of wind on the ocean, producing waves, 
or on a large carpet when one end is alternately elevated and 
depressed, causing wave-like undulations. 

Hence, tno, the apparent progress of this convulsive motion. 
Also, as water plays such a part in the production of volcanoes and 
earthquakes we now see why nearly all the volcanoes are on 
islands, or near the sea, or in the sea ; and why nearly all earth- 
quakes occur in the neighborhood of the sea. 

Chemical action also produces all these phenomena. 

There are some less than 60 different elements in the earth’s 
surface, daily combining and developing great quantities of heat 
and electricity. For instance, iron and sulphur will combine so 
as to produce spontaneous combustion and explosive gases.— 
Hence the earth is an inexhaustible devository of electrical and 
gaseous fluids. Electricity alone is affirmed, by Sir H. Davy, to 
exert afar more extensive and powerful agency in the earth than 
in the air. As this element leaves its red path on the dark folds 
of the storm-clouds, flies in ruin through the air, rives and kin- 
dies the mountain oak, and blasts everything it touches by its con- 
suming breath—so in the earth it decomposes. matter, fuses rocks 
and ores, disengages gases, which, by their powerful elasticity, 
lash and heave into the heavens vast sheets of subterraneous lava, 
and alternately causing the elevation and subsidence of large seg- 
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ments of the earth’s surface. Such are some of the hidden causes 
of the various terrestrial phenomena we have been contempla- 
ting. 

But notwithstanding the great loss of human life and property, 
occasioned by volcanoes and earthquakes, yet by that wise Provi- 
dence which always makes the good preponderate over the evil, 
they are not unattended with incalculable benefits. 

They promote the general health of the globe. As the bowels 
of the human system sometimes need purifying medicinal agents, 
producing nausea and vomiting to restore health, so the bowels 
of the earth demand violent agitation to induce a healthy circula- 
tion of its fluids, liberate its gases, and promote vegetation on the 
earth’s surface. Noxious vapors are neutralized by the disen- 
gagement of gases and electricity. 

They also form valleys and subterraneous aqueducts, for the 
general distribution of the water over the earth. As the aqueous 
agencies all tend to wash down the mountains and hills, and fill 
up the valleys, thus producing a dead water level, were not 
mountains and hills thrown up again, and valleys reproduced by 
volcanic action, one third of the earth’s surface would become a 
level field of sand, parched and barren, without any facilities for 
water to circulate, and the other two-thirds would be a boundless 
fountain of stagnation and death. 

Again, other benefits are obvious. The igneous agencies caus- 
ing volcanoes and earthquakes, fuse and upheave to the surface of 
the earth, and within the reach of human industry, vast deposits 
of mineral wealth, such as the precious metals, gold, silver, cop- 
per, as well as the grosser, though scarcely less useful, as iron, 
coal, and mineral water; all of which are spontaneously pre- 
pared in the laboratory of the earth’s crust, and then deposited 
in subterraneous basins near the surface, for the benefit of man. 

We have thus rapidly and imperfectly treated this important 
subject, and have set forth the aqueous and igneous agencies pro- 
ducing geological changes. The great outlines only of this mo- 
mentous subject have been touched. There is yet ample room 
for an abler hand and a finer pencil, to throw into the back-ground 
of this picture much beautiful drapery, and many ornamental 
hangings, braided with richer lights and shades. But instruction 
has been the main object of the writer, and the rude picture must 
now be left to the lively and intelligent imagination of the reader. 


- 
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Among the aqueous agencies, have been noticed glaciers, ava- 
lanches, icebergs, landslips, the bursting of lakes, the overflow- 
ing of rivera, causing excavations, and alluvial deposits, deltas, 
the rhountain torrents, oceanic waves, tides, winds and currents, 
the exhalations, vapors, and springs, all chafing and wasting away 
the mountains and hills, and filling up the valleys, converting 
oceans into continents, and transporting arctic drifts into tropical 
regions, and equatorial deposits into higher latitudes, all tending 
to produce a perfectly smooth and level surtace. 

On the other hand, the igneous agencies have been traced in 
the volcano, the earthquake, the elevation and depression of large 
sections of land, the internal seas of lava, the contact of water 
with them, the chemical combinations of the earth, all developing 
heat and electricity, generating steam, and disengaging inflam- 
mable and explosive gases, producing the most calamitous results ; 
shaking down cities and towns, destroying human life, filling up 
valleys, and burying large tracts of country with tides of lava; 
elevating coasts and immense segments of the earth’s surface, 
sowing the seas and oceans with islands, depressing other regions, 
raising mountains out of. level and fertile plains, and encircling 
their cones with huge belts of cooling lava; all causing great 
and general changes in the physical history and external configu- 
ration of the globe, producing unevenness, super-position, dislo- 
cations, and on every side a boundless prospect of the most wild, 
romantic, and diversified scenery. 

Thus the aqueous and igneous agencies are perfectly antago- 
nistical, the former seeking by its plastic hand to smoothe over 
the wrinkled face of nature, the latter to roughen and disfigure it. 

The fact, too, is now more fully seen, that we are living on a 
magazine of ruin ; water above, and fire below. With Pliny we 
may exclaim, * How can a single day pass without a universal 
conflagration ?’’ Should these opposite agents ever come in direct 
contact, a8 isnot impossible, nor even improbable, what could 
stand before a continent of water converted to steam, and the 


crust of the earth convulsed by liberated gases, involved in sheets 
of flame ? 


** All then would drop as autumn’s sickliest grain, 
And earth and firmament be sought in vain ; 
Time would be slain, all nature be destroyed, 
Nor leave an atom inthe mighty void.” 
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FORT PUTNAM. 


BY ALFRED 8B. STREET. 


Tus is the scene to Freedom dear, 
Where rose the cloud of battle high, 
Where, braving power and scorning fear, 

Ranks of the valiant rushed to die. 


But now a sacred calm pervades 
The air once rent by cannon’s roar, 
And green are now the summer shades 
That once were red with human gore. 


How grand that cloud-touched misty height ! 
How still the river spread below ! 

Yon sail gleams back the sunny light, 
Where their dark lengths the shadows throw. 


And mark the Fort where proudly streamed 
The spangled banner of the free, 

Where loudest rose and brightest beamed 
Thy song and eye, blest Liberty ! 


"Tis consecrated ground ! a gem 

From History’s casket, clear and bright ; 
And long this mountain diadem 

Will men behold with kindling sight. 


American, draw near and view 

The spot which boasts such gallant deed ; 
Here is thy deepest homage due, 

In scenes like this thy lan! was freed. 
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ALICE LEE. 
“ The poor ye have always with you.” 


“Is she not beautiful! How she would shine in a drawing 
room. If Matilda Mansfield had such beauty in addition to all 
her wealth and talents, you might indeed tell me | had a prize.” 
Thus spake the elegant Harry Le Grange to his friend, as they 
passed by the gentle Alice Lee, who was working in the printing 
office which was attached to the large publishing house of his 
father. “I see,” replied his companion, “that you would still 
follow your old tricks of falling in love with every pretty face 
which you meet, Did you keep a list of all the bright-eyed gri- 
settes with whom you flirted in Paris? I suppose that among 
them all you have forgotten the little “ marchande des gants,” in 
the Italian Boulevards. But I think she will long remember you. 
Your glove bill ran up there enormously. Oh, Hal, you are a gay 
dog. But you must wind up that kind of business, for though 
Miss Mansfield is not beautiful, there is a spirit in her eye and a 
firmness upon her lip, which will have a mighty influence in mould- 
ing a man into a model husband. I think her a very superior 
lady.” “Yes,” replied Le Grange, “that is all the fault I find 
with her: she is too intellectual and too religious. You would 
have laughed to see me listening to hear the children catechised, 
last Sunday morning. I looked sanctimonious as a deacon. But 
I saw it pleased Matilda, and it is for the interest of some of my 
friends, as well as of myself, that I exercise a little gallantry and 
self-denial toward the sex, at present. Three hundred thousand 
should not be trifled with for the sake of a little religion, though 
itis a bore; and for my part, I had enough of it when I used to 
sit for four hours in the high-backed pews of the old meeting 
house in B————, and hear parson Hodge’s long-winded ser- 
mons. I am thankful that Matilda is an Episcopalian, for I could 
go to that church for the sake of its fine music, and there is some 
variety in its service. So I will make a virtue of necessity ; for I 
believe, notwithstanding our long engagement and her strong 
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attachment for me, she would discard me, did | not betray suffi- 
cient interest in those things, for her to hope that I might one day 
become a respectable church-warden.” 

These remarks had been unheeded, and the speakers scarcely 
noticed, by the girl who had elicited them ; but they were heard 
by some of her companions, and excited within them feelings of 
envy, which were destined to cause her much unhappiness in 
future. 

Alice Lee had beauty, that dowry so dangerous for the poor and 
unprotected maiden, for it renders her a mark for a thousand 
shafts of evil, which are never pointed at her plainer sister. But 
she had also the higher and holier inheritance of a meek and quiet 
spirit. The germs of Christian truth had been planted in her 
heart, in early infancy, and, under the holy training of the church, 
were now expanding ; giving a freshness and beauty to her fine, 
though uncultivated mind, and softening and refining her true 
woman’s heart. Her mother had died when she was but twelve 
years of age, leaving to her a good example, and the care of a lit- 
tle brother five years of age, who, being lame from his birth, had 
never walked. 
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Her father was a mechanic, and poor; but he had talent and 
ingenuity, and if he had persevered in the occupation to which he 
was bred, he would always have been respectable and perhaps 
have been affluent. Had he been contented with his lot, and deter- 
mined to make the best of it, he would have husbanded his re- 
sources, and every week laid aside something for an adverse day. 
He would have spent his evenings at home, and taught his chil- 
dren the rudiments of an education, and have exercised his me- 
chanical skill in making household articles, which would have 
given pleasure and comfort to his family. He would have hon- 
ored and kept holy the Lord’s day, and set a worthy example to 
his children. Then, though humble, they would have been happy 
and have had the esteem of all who knew them. And while his 
wife lived, she constantly labored for this end. She was frugal 
and capable, and though dark days would come, when the inordi- 
nate love of gain in tho.e who employed her husband, would 
reduce his pay and crush in him all hopes of gaining a compe- 
tence, she would comfort and encourage him until he returned 
to his labors and waited for better days. 
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But the country is full of self-styled politicians, who are mere 
demagogues. They pretend to labor for the glorious principles 
of liberty and equality, but only use those names as a cloak for 
their own selfish desires. Instead of teaching political and private 
frugality to the poor, they call them from their honest labors to 
what they style a wider field of usefulness. They flatter and 
cajole them with the hope of attaining distinction in the political 
world, whilst they are only using them as tools to work out their 
own purposes. 

Thousands of all classes, in our country, become yearly victims 
to this system of things. They live above their means, in the hope 
to conciliate the favor of those who have influence. They teach 
their children to despise labor, and to avoid the society of those 
who are compelled to it. If we look over the length and breadth 
of the land, we see but few happy, contented poor; all are anx- 
iously hoping to change their business for one more honorable.— 
The mechanic labors that he may give his son a more dignified 
employment, instead of teaching him to dignify his own, and the 
son goes into the world with a blash on his cheek, because his father 
worked for his daily bread. And we behold this evil and let it 
grow. Let us teach the poor “to do their duty in that state of 
life in which it has pleased God to call them ;” that distinction may 
be attained, but must not be expected, and that they who most 
desire it are seldom gratified. Teach them indeed that upon their 
influence depends the prosperity of the country, but that it is their 
frugality and economy which must promote it. And give them 
higher motives. Teach them the sin of idleness, of vain plea- 
sures and foolish expense and the awful denunciations of God 
against it. Let one half the time and expense which is given to 
explain to them their rights, be given to impress upon them these 
truths, and their rights would be in no danger. The poor may 
reform the state ; but it will be more by good habits and prudence 
than by legislation. The immense tax which it sustains to punish 
crime, might be then turned into channels to promote their ease 
and comfort. Look at the police of our cities, the prisons, the 
attorneys and the pawn-brokers. All these are sustained by the 
vices of the poor, and the poor are made vicious by the deceit and 
false teaching of the rich. 


And William Lee, the father of Alice, was a victim to this sys- 
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tem of things. He had ready wit, and much influence among 
his associates, and at times of election would be payed for days to 
leave his work and go among all the dens and hovels of the city, 
and drag from them voters for his party. At such times those 
that had wealth and influence would associate with him and his 
acquaintances, and pass hours drinking and carousing in their 
society, in order to impress upon them the important fact of the 
similarity between the rich and the poor. And though, after the 
elections were over, and his distingushed friends had gained their 
object, a few dollars bestowed as if in charity, and a condescend- 
ing bow when they chanced to meet him in a by-street, were all 
the evidences of promised equality which he experienced—another 
season brought the same results. Then again he labored for 
those whom he lately cursed, and was again deceived by their 
counterfeit friendship. His business habits were destroyed and 
he became miserable, jealous, and discontented with his position 
in life, and rendered his family wretched. Frowns and fault- 
finding were the only greetings they received when he entered 
the door, and though they ever gave him the respect due to the 
head of the family, he deserved it not. It was only the unceasing 
vigilance of his wife that kept him in any kind of steady employ- 
ment. When she died, he abandoned it altogether, and had for 
several years been a miserable vagabond, lounging about cellars 
and market-places, to be bought and sold by the highest bidder. 
It required all the wages of Alice to procure the scanty food ne- 
cessary for her brother and herself. Though Jamie was helpless, 
he was her greatest comfort. His affectionate kiss, when she 
returned, was sufficient to compensate her for a weary day, and 
for the taunts and sneers of those who spent their substance in 
finery and frippery, and ridiculed her plain and humble dress. 
She had taught him to read and write; his bible and prayer-book 
were his constant companions, and every Sunday she brought to 
him a book from the Sunday School Library. Then in winter even- 
ings, Thomas Stantun, the early friend of Alice, had taught him 
grammar and arithmetic. The visits of Thomas were always 
welcome to them, for he brought a kind heart and cheerful words, 
and some little delicacy for Jamie, or some flowers for Alice. He 
was a communicant in the same church with herself, and she had 
perfect confidence in him, and asked his advice upon all occasions, 
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and followed it. He was a great comfort to her, for he was her 
only friend. And lately, Thomas told Alice that he loved her, and 
hoped to marry her when he became able to support her, and his 
words made her very happy, for her heart had long been his. 

But still she had many troubles. Her father had pawned or sold 
one article after another of their little household furniture, until 
nearly all was gone. The morning upon which our narrative 
commences, the arm-chair which had belonged to her grandpa- 
rents had been transferred to a neighboring ale-house. She had 
just covered it with new chints for Jamie, and to effect this labor of 
love, she had denied herself a new frock for the winter. Thus 
again were all her sorrows brought to her memory—the loss of 
her mother, the helplessness of her brother, and the improvidence 
of her father. That morning a tear fell upon the cheek of Jamie 
as she gave him his parting kiss, and she went to her labors with 
a heavy heart. 

It is not, then, surprising that the looks and words of admiration 
which Harry Le Grange bestowed upon her were unnoticed by 
her. She was lost in thought of other things. If she had ob- 
served and seemed flattered by them, he would have passed on and 
not thought of her again. But her indifference piqued him. He 
was used to having his admiration appreciated wherever bestowed, 
and though this was a poor girl whose notice was of no conse- 
quence to him, she had been indifferent; his friend had seen it, 
and he was vexed. 

From that day, Le Grange made frequent visits to the printing 
office, and always found something very interesting to examine 
near the press of Alice. He asked her athousand questions, 
which she answered with modesty and intelligence, and he paid 
her a thousand delicate compliments, which she appeared not to 
notice atall. He began with the determination to interest her, 
and finding in her some of that pertness and fondness for atten- 
tion, 80 common among girls of her condition, he was obliged to 
use as much address as though he were in a drawing-room. 


Le Grange had grown up In the fashionable infidelity of the age. 


He had no respect for woman-hood, and recognize d no claim to 
consideration out of the fashionable circle in whi he was bred. 
In that circle he was the mirror of chivalry and grace side from 
it, he considered none of importance who did not minister to his 
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wants or his follies. If he was brought in contact with quiet, un- 
pretending people, no matter how much his superiors in intellect, 
his manner was the extreme of condescension; while his sem- 
stress was a subject for his familiarities, and his laundry-maid for 
his ill-temper. Alice Lee surprised him. She had the true re- 
finement of the Christian. He could not understand it, and un- 
consciously to himself he became interested in her. She did not 
observe but that he paid the same attentions to all, and attached 
no significance to them, until she received various hints from those 
around her, about putting on airs and feeling lifted up; and she 
often observed a titter passing round, which, from the looks which 
were directed to her, she knew must be at her expense. One 
morning, she had been detained until late, in preparing a breakfast 
for her father, who had been out the whole of the night and came 
in partly intoxicated. Her heart was sad. The whole world 
seemed dark to her. It was a damp autumn morning, and she 
had forebodings of a dreary winter for Jamie and herself. 

As she entered the work-room several of the girls sprang be- 
fore her and bowed, saluting her as “ Mrs. Le Grange.’’ “ Good 
morning to your ladyship,” cried they. “I suppose you can afford 
to come late, and be turned away now. Perhaps you intend to 
cut your old acquaintances, but we will save you the trouble. We 
do not wish your society.” The feelings of Alice were outraged, 
and she burst into tears. Her companions resumed their labor, 
but continued their taunts. Presently Le Grange entered, and 
seeing her weep, approached her. She looked up, and sprang 
from him with a shriek. Then, ashamed of such a demonstration, 
she witha mighty effort mastered her feelings and went to work. 
At that moment a lottery vender was going round the room with 
his scheme. There were several prizes, and all was excitement. 
Some had won before, and were anxions to try again. Some who 
had pawned their clothing to obtain tickets, ard lost, were now 
anxious to buy again in order to redeem their losses. They would 
try this time, and if they were unfortunate it should be the last. 
So they had often said before. Alice refused to purchase. She 
was principled against lotteries, and was contented with the hon- 
est gains of industry. They called her miserly and afraid to lose 
the price of a ticket, and wondered what she did with her money, 


for she never wore fine things nor went to shows. 
49 
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At the door the vender had met Le Grange and presented the 
scheme to him. He looked it over, and not seeing the name of 
Alice, wrote it down for two tickets. 

When her companions saw this, they were more bitter against 
her than ever, and determined the next day to offer her a greater 
insult. That night, as she went home, Ellen Green, a little girl 
who was employed in the office, and who loved Alice because she 
always spoke kindly to her, came and affectionately took her by 
the hand and said, “ those girls are very wicked to talk so about 
you. They say you are a hypocrite, and that you like Mr, Le 
Grange, and that you put on airs and will not associate with them, 
and they do not mean to work in the shop if you are not turned 
away, for they say Mr. Le Grange will not marry you because 
you are poor.” Alice was overwhelmed. Where should she 
resort! She could not leave her work. Beggary stared her in 
the face, and to do so would be to acknowledge the truth of their 
words. She would ask Thomas Stanton; but he worked out of 
the city and would not come in until Saturday night, and this was 
Tuesday. What could she do? Like David, she “ was in a great 
strait, and could only throw herself into the hands of the Lord.” 
She went home to her little closet, and fell upon her knees in ag- 
ony of spirit. Ye who live beneath the smiles of prosperity, with 
protecting friends around you, can never offer such prayers as 
went from her heart to her Heavenly Father, nor know the 
strength of that faith which could exclaim, “‘ Thy will be done,’ 
here is my heart, crush it, break it if it is necessary, only with- 
draw not from me the light of Thy countenance, only cast me not 
away from Thee.” She rose and read the thirty-seventh Psalm : 

“ Fret not thyself because of evil doers, neither be thou trou- 
bled against the workers of iniquity, for they shall soon be cut 
down like the grass, and wither like the green herb. Trust in 
the Lord and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land and be fed. 
_*- + * * * * The salvation of the righteous is of the 
Lord ; he is their strength in the time of trouble And the Lord 
shall help them and deliver them ; he shall deliver them from the 
wicked, and save them because they trust in him.”’ And she was 
comforted, for she had been to Him who never sends the suppli- 


ant away empty. Ye who would soften the ills of the poor, teach 


them to love their bible. Trials, sorrows and suffering you can- 
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not avert from them: they come to all in some form or other : 
the rich, too, have their trials to bear, But if you teach them to 
love their bible, tell them how it will satisfy their yearnings and 
be to them a light in a dark place, you have done for them more 
than legislation or financiering can accomplish, The one should 
be done—the other should not be left undone. 

Alice Lee came out from her closet subdued, but strong, Though 
she saw dark clouds hanging over her as if some_terrible 
stream were about to burst, she saw the spirit of God controlling 
all things for her good and she was fearless, 

And she parted the hair from the brow of Jamie, and he rested 
his head upon her breast; and they wept.together calm and holy 
tears of gratitude and love. And that evening, while she sewed 
for him, he read aloud to her the touching story of the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter.” They had read it before, but the book was to 
them like the face of a beloved friend which was always pleasant 
to behold, Their father came not to his home that évening, It 
was near the election and at such times he seldom came. 

About midnight, they were awakened by the sound of heavy 
footsteps ascending the stairs, There were more than one, and 
they bore a heavy burden, They approached—Alice arose, threw 
on her dress, and waited in terrible suspense. They gave a loud 
knock and a gruff voice called to her with an vath, to be in haste, 
She unbarred the door, and there, supported by two rough look- 
ing men, was her father. His hair was matied with blood which 
was streaming over his face and form, His chin was fallen and 
his eyes stared from their sockets. They laid him on his bed and 
left the delirious man to the care of the innocent girl. 

That night, one of the highest magistrates in the State went to 
his luxurious home. A sleek waiter opened the door for him. 
He entered the back parlor. Lights flamed from the chandelier ; 
the autumn fire was burning brightly, and beside it, on a crimson 
couch, reclined the form of his elegant wife. He approached and 
took her hand. She arose. “Oh,” said she, “ you have disturbed 
a most delightful dream. I thought we were in an elegant man- 
sion, much larger than this, and all was gay and brilliant. I was 
receiving throngs of guests, and all were congratulating me upon 
your success; and I felt proud, but not yet happy. And then 
the scene was changed, and we were in the “ East room” of the 
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President’s house at Washington. Every thing around was new 
and gorgeous. I was the centre of an admiring circle, while you 
was near talking with distinguished-looking men. You sometimes 
cast upon me a glance of pride. Presently there was a stir at 
the door, and a foreign embassador and his suite were announced. 
You joined my side, and the guests fell back and left the way for 
them to approach. His dress was embroidered with lace of gold. 
The collars of various orders of knighthood glittered upon his 
breast anda diamond-hilted sword hung by his side. On his arm 
was his wife. Her dress was white satin, brocaded with gold, and 
1 crimson velvet robe swept the floor behind her. Her girdle, 
stomacher, necklace and tiara, were of diamonds, and her arms 
were covered with bracelets. As she advanced, and the full light 
of the chandelier fell upon her, she seemed enveloped in a perfect 
glory. \t was absolutely dazzling. You had received them and 
was presenting them to me. I reached out my hand, but his was 
so cold that I started; 1 wakened ; my hand was in yours, and I 
need not assure you that I feel some disappointment, for I was 
about to act in a style as regal as an Empress. But tell me, have 
you got the nomination, and is there a prospect that my dreams 
may be realized?” “1 doubt it not,” said he. “ We had a hard 
struggle ; but all has gone right. The party was divided, and the 


largest portion was against me. They met in convention, and 


without a desperate effort all would have been lost. | myself 


went into the mob. I harangued them, worked upon their feel- 
ings, talked to them of freedom and equality, called them friends 
and brothers, and told them that the crisis had arrived, that a 
spurious delegation were in session and must be broken up, and 
that upon them rested the issue. Would they submit to ignominy, 
or be hailed as deliverers of their country ¢ Whilst I was declaim- 
ing this kind of nonsense into their ears, several of our friends 
had sought out their ringleaders and applied more effectual argu- 
ments to the palms of their hands, in the shape of bank-notes and 
specie. It took but a few moments. Our delegation organized. 
A band of rowdies preceded us to the door of the room where 
they were convened ; burst it open, overturned tables, and chairs 
and dashed them around among the delegates. The meeting was 


broken up. It was as good as a farce to see the distinguished 


members come tumbling out, some with bloody noses, some 
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minus a hat or skirt of his coat. We went in and took possession, 
and our candidates were nominated by acclamation. Our own hire- 
lings, the freemen and brothers, then got up a row among them- 
selves ; and that was what we wanted. If they kill each other, 
they cannot abuse us for not keeping our promises, which we 
can never do. One of them, a fellow named Lee, was taken 
home dead or nearly so, and a dozen more of them with black 
eyes and broken limbs. But never mind, the object is achieved, 
and more blood has been spilled in a worse cause. Let me drink 
to your health and the success of our hopes, in some of this spark- 
ling Burgundy.” 

And the political leader sat down to his costly viands and deli- 
cious wine. And in his dreams that night, there were no visions 
of the lonely and fearful vigil that Alice Lee kept by the side of 
her raving and dying father. She staunched his blood. She 
bathed his brow. She knelt and prayed that he might be spared 
to repent, or that she might have strength to bear. He looked 
upon her as she knelt, and called her by her mother’s maiden 
name. He spoke to her tenderly. He seemed living again in 
the days of his youth, when kindness and love were in his soul. 
She arose and pressed upon the brow of that miserable, degraded 
man, a kiss of holy, filial love. They were the first kind words he 
had spoken to her in months, and her heart melted at the sound | 
But, again, that shriek, and he was among his comrades, and horrid 


oaths and imprecations caused her to tremble with terror. It was 


late in the morning when the surgeon came. He pronounced 


the patient’s case hopeless, and departed, 

We cannot give the history of the days which followed. The 
virtuous poor are kind to each other in suffering ; but Alice Lee 
had no acquaintances, and Jamie could not yo for help. Her 
father was weak from loss of blood, and could not rise from his 
bed; but all those three terrible days and nights, he never ceased 
his hideous ravings. The evening of Saturday she expected 
Thomas Stanton. She waited anxiously for the hour when he 
would relieve her and divide her sorrows. The hour came, but 
he came not. A terrible fire had broken out. There was a 
strong wind, and it spread furiously. She looked out: the sight 


was appalling. Black clouds loomed up to the heavens, and large 
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sheets of burning cloth were taken up by the wind, and went fly- 


ing through the air. The streets around her were deserted; all 
were moving towards the scene of destruction. She was called 
into the house by the cries of Jamie. “OO, sister, come in, father 


’ 


frightens me so.” The noise and glare of the fire had excited 
him still more. He thought he was among fiends, and the glare 
of hell was around him. He made a desperate leap into the air, 
blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and he fell into the 
middle of the floor, dead. Alice seemed endowed with superna- 
tural strength of mind and body. 

In times of intense suffering, the most sensitive often experi- 
ence an apathy which some consider an overtaxing, or, as it were, 
a temporary paralysis of the senses, but which is nothing less than 
the sustaining energy of God, who has promised, “ as thy day is, 
thy strength shall be.” Had not this strength been hers, Alice 
must have been crushed in the scenes through which she was now 
called to pass. 

Thomas Stanton was on his way to seeher, when he saw flames 
bursting from the roof of astore. He gave the alarm, and re- 
mained to assist in removing property at d persons from danger. 
Tire sequel is a tale which is often told in our large cities. A wo- 

nan was ill in the upper story of a burning house. All! seemed 
stupefied with horror, until the last moment had come when help 
ould availto save her. A young man then steps from the crowd, 
commends himself to God, and rushes up a ladder into the tottering 
house. With his burthen in his arms he commences the descent. 
The walls bend in and out. An awful crash! ashrick ! and amore 
awful silence—and the body of Thomas Stanton is buried in the 
burning ruins. As Alice bent over the dead body of her father, 
she heard that shriek of the populace rising w ildly above the dis- 
tant din of the fire, and it drove the life-blood from her heart.— 
Her head sank upon the floor. Jamie crept to her and lifted her 
head in his arms. “I wish that Thomas Stanton would come,” 
said he, “for I fear Alice will die, too. Oh, if God would only 
take me away, instead of her !” 

Morning came, and people came from the fire, weary and sor- 
rowful. The most valuable part of the town was destroyed—sev- 


eral large ware-houses and factories, and among them the house 


where Alice was employed. She watched for Thomas, but he 
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came not. She felt a foreboding, which she could neither explain 
nor avoid. She grew desperate. She rushed into the street, and 
besought the first person who passed,tv come in, for her father was 
dead. He came, in and rendered her every assistance that he 
could. He sent for her clergyman, and enquired for her friends. 
She had none but Thomas, and she told how she had expected him, 
He then related to her the awful tragedy of the fire. She asked 
no more, she felt that her cup of misery was full. She had a 
scanty fund of her wages left. It would scarcely defray the 
expences of an humble burial for her father; then she would be 
pennyless and friendless, with no employment. She almost 
feared that God was forsaking her, and she cried Why is it so? 
A boy came to her with a package. She opened it, and found two 
hundred dollars, the highest prize in a lottery drawn the day be- 
fore. In it was a very warm note from Le Grange, containing an 
explanation. That which she needed was in her hand, and she 
looked at Jamie and thought of his daily bread; but she looked 
to God, and her decision was made. She sent back the money to 
Mr. Le Grange. That day, when she saw the hearse containing 
her father’s remains depart from the door, miserable as he was, 
unkind as he had olten been to her, she felt an awful loneliness. 
Death in its darkest form had visited her, and she felt that she was 
indeed an orphan, with none of those holy memories which soften 
the vrief for the dead. And then came over her, for the first time, 
the reality that Thomas, too, was gone, and that she had no earthly 
friend to whom she could turn. She had none to care for her but 
God. Sad and heart-broken sat Alice the next day, in her lonely 
chaimber—Jamie leaned his head upon her lap and fell into a gen- 
tle sleep. She hung over him and wept bitterly, Her faith had 
grown in the darkness, but she had warm feelings, and the great 
deep of her heart had been broken up. 

The earthly hopes which had cheered her through many weary 
days were wrecked, and she was silent in her grief. “And must 
I live on?” said she, “and will God send none to comfort me in 
my sorrow.” She had long sat thus when she was aroused by a 
gentle tap at the door. She gave admittance, and Harry Le 
Grange stood before her. She lifted the head of Jamie, and arose 
from her seat. Le Grange spoke earnestly and with apparent plau- 
sibility. He wished not to intrude upon her sorrows, but he hoped 
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to be of service toher. He admired her—she must have seen it: 
he desired her favor and smiles above all things—she had been cold, 
and he was miserable. His purse was at her command, and he 
trusted she might soon accept his love. She answered him with 
sternness and indignation, but he would not be repulsed ; he grew 
excited, and forgetting bis deferential manner, advanced to seize 
her hand. She avoided him, and clasping her hands, commended 
herself to Heaven —“ Oh, God,” cried she, “ wilt Thou not send 
some angel to protect me in my helplessness and agouy ?”’—and as 
she spake she sprang past Le Grange and fell lifeless at the feet 
of Matilda Mansfield. 

Ellen Green was one of Matilda’s Sunday school pupils, and she 
had related to her the story of Alice Lee; and that morning her 
Rector had desired her to go and comfort one of her sisters in the 
church, She came immediately, and appeared at that moment— 
the angel from Heaven whom Alice had invoked. gut to Le 
Grange she was an angel of retribution, and he quailed in her 
presence. He who could boldly confront and insult virtue in pov- 
erty and distress, crouched like a dog before virtue which counts 
her thousands and rides inacoach. tle stooped to assist in rais- 
ing the form of Alice, but Matilda motioned him from her pres- 
ence. He obeyed, and she restored the fainting girl to life and 
consciousness. And when her gentleness and kindness had in- 
spired confidence, and Alice had related to her the story of her 
trials and temptations, Matilda offered her the comfort and conso- 
lation of a Christian. When she knelt with her, and offered the 
prayer of the liturgy for “ persons in affliction,” she only thought of 
the sufferers near her, and it was not until she had soothed the 
poor girl and gone out from her presence, that she felt that the 
fountain of her own earthly love was dried up, and every green 
thing about it withered, 

That night, Alice Lee slept calmly in her lonely closet, while 
Matilda Mansfield lay prostrate in agony of spirit, upon the floor 
of her lofty chamber, and never touched the pillow beneath the 
silken drapery of her couch. 

The next day, Matilda Mansfield went about her accustomed 
avocations. That day, which she had so much dreaded, passed 
away. She had gone through intense suffering, and she felt that 


in that storm much of the impurity of her heart had passed away 
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Her earthly idols were broken, and she reared upon their shrine 
the image of Him who had loved and died for her. She had 
wealth, and she determined to devote it to His service. She re- 
membered his words, “ inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these 
ye do it unto me.” And she saw, in improving the condition of 
the poor, in providing for the temporal and spiritual necessities 
of those whose lot is cast in the humble walks of life, in carrying 
light and hope to the homes now shrouded in darkness, an object 
upon which she could fearlessly implore the blessing and assist. 
ance of God. And at thistime, she more than ever saw the neces- 
sity of some institution in their behalf. Heavy losses had been 
sustained by manufacturers, and hundreds of operatives were 
thrown out of employment. There was an overplus of laborers, 
and the wages of labor fell. Those out of employ were willing 
to work for any sum, and these who had places were obliged to 
bid under them. Many families were reduced to beggary or 
starvation. A public subscription was raised and many a man, 
with a noble, independent spirit, who had the strength and the will 
to work, was obliged to stifle honest pride, and receive as a pauper 
that which was bis due. The largest contributors were two manu- 
facturers, whose names were heralded from journal to journal, as 
models for emulation. But the poor man knew that the money 
thus pompously bestowed was ground from the faces of his breth- 
ren, and perhaps a sister’s child had fasted that day to supply the 
loaf with which he fed his own. 

These things areso. Legislation has done little to remedy such 
evils. Benevolence can do less, but it may avert in a great meas- 
ure the distress resulting from them. Isolated individuals can do 
little towards effecting this end. There must be associations en- 
dowed with authority. This want was felt by Matilda Mansfield, 
She was ready for action—but she wished to do nothing rashly ; 
she did not raise Alice and Jamie Lee to affluence, but she pro- 
vided for Alice employment and a liberal recompense. She plac- 
ed Jamie under the care of an eminent surgeon, who in one year 
enabled him to walk with a staff. He could never be entirely 


cured of lameness, and therefore could not labor; but he had a 
remarkable understanding, and from his baptism was achild of God, 
In all his sufferings, he had been cheerful and recognized cause for 
gratitude and praise. He was fond of reading, and as all of his 
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books had been drawn from the Sunday School and parish libra- 
ries, he was familiar with the lives and writings of the Saints, In 
the long days, when he was alone, they had been his only medita- 
tion, and their spirit seemed to have entered into his soul. He 
had thus acquired a knowledge of Ecclesiastical History, which 
was quite remarkable for a boy of his age and condition. And 
added to this knowledge, he had a gentleness and simplicity of 
manner, which commended him to Matilda as one who might be 
very useful in some department of the holy priesthood. She con- 
sulted her Rector, who approved of her plans, and to him she com- 
mitted the task of making arrangements for his instruction, and she 
made the Church the almoner of her bounty, as through it she 
looked for blessings upon her efforts. Jamie was overwhelmed 
with gratitude. To become a commissioned servant of his blessed 
Master had been the darling object of his prayers. But he was 
poor and friendless. How then could he effect it! He trusted in 
God, who can do all things, and was not disappointed. He was 
sent tothe Mission School at Nashota, that under the training of 
holy and learned men, who for the glory of God have renounced 
the fascinations of society and joys of domestic life, for a home in 
the wilderness, he might become able in his turn to instruct 
those children who are yearly growing up in our western lands, 
in the principles and practice of our “ holy faith.” Sad was the 
parting between his sister and himself; but they murmured not, 
for they felt that God was good to them and they knew that 
though separate on earth, “ spirit can with spirit blend,” and that 
hearts and lives and souls may be joined in communion in 
Heaven. 

And was this all that Matilda eflected with her wealth !—No. 
True, her name was not blazoned in the public prints, she was 
not elected president of a benevolent society, nor did she match 
through the streets at the head of a procession on anniversary 
days. Neither did she condemn those who did so, far she was 
not called upon to judge them. 

She thought not of the public eye, but she ever remembered 
that the eye of God was upon her, and she was zealous to do 
good as He has appointed through the church. She felt within 


her an energy, a spirit, which was impatient for action. She was 
conscious of capacities of the highest order, and she wished to 
write upon all of them, “holiness to the Lord ;” yet she looked 
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about her in vain for some legitimate vent for her zeal. She 
shrank from incurring individual responsibility. She could, as in 
the case of Alice Lee and her brother, relieve isolated cases ; yet 
even those she must learn from others, for she was seldom brought 
in contact with them herself. A female, with no protection and 
no authority from a higher power, cannot with propriety go 
throngh the lanes and squalid abodes of a large city. Matilda 
knew the heart of woman; she saw many of the aged and the 
young, the poor and the rich, the educated and the unlearned of 
her sex possessing some talents, which they longed to use to the 
glory of God, yet suffering them to lie buried, because the church 
in our country has provided no channel for their exercise. And 
she inquired, Why this waste ? With all the means within us for 
doing good, for alleviating the condition of the lonely and the 
suffering, why shall they not employ them? why shall not woman 
have some definite object for her labors ? 

Home and the social circle is the true sphere of a woman’s in- 
fluence, and she who fulfils all the duties which these relations 
impose upon her does well; but there are many who live alone 
in the world with no domestic or social duties, no channel for the 
fountains of benevolence which are gushing up in their soul. In 
the words of one of the best writers of the age, “ what a blessing 
it would be to such minds to have a home prepared for them, 
where the old might retire to a holy rest and preparation for the 
grave, nursed with a sister’s care, and the younger might be 
trained in the discipline of a holy obedience and modest activity, 
living under rule and sheltered from the vanities and temptations 
of a life without dignity and without duty.” Clothed with author- 
ity from the church they might become the almoners of the bounty 
of those who had no time to distribute their own means. They 
could go into the homes of the poor and forsaken with a freedom 
which would not be permitted toman. They could go amongthe 
laboring classes with those instructions with regard to provident 


habits, economy and good management, which it is a woman’s 
peculiar province to teach, and which none are expected to under- 
stand as weil as herself. And if she goes thus with simplicity 
and understanding, delegated from a higher power, she will never 
be thought an intruder. 

We speak this knowingly. We have the testimony of those 
who have labored long and well for the temporal and spiritual 
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good of the poor, that a delegated member of an association will 
be received where one who went upon his individual responsibil- 
ity would be repulsed. There is a sanctity about the home of the 
lowliest which shrinks from unauthorized invasion; but man 
readily yields to authority, however slight the basis upon which it 
rests. He will, in such cases, seldom resist it if it comes with a 
commission sealed by the hand of Christ’s church. 

Such thoughts dwelt long in the mind of Matilda Mansfield.— 
They were the subject of unceasing prayer. She felt her high 
destiny that she should commence and devote herself to a work 
of this kind. But she mistrusted her own heart. She could bid 
adieu to earth. She could say to it, “ fare thee well, too long hast 
thou kept me in thraldom, too long hast thou trifled with my deep 
affections, and now I will leave thee, and devote my spirit to Him 
who will not cast away the gem that he has fashioned, but will 
polish and preserve it, and by and by set it in the coronet of His 
glory.’ But yet she feared that ambition, that some motive of 
worldly pride, might sully the oblation she would offer. And it 
was not until after much searching of heart, much fasting and 
prayer, that she stated her plan to her spiritual pastor. 

He heard it with gratitude and joy. The thought had long 
been in his own mind, but the church is so crippled for want of 
means that the time seemed not yet come to propose such plans. 
The offer of Matilda and her fortune was to him the reward of 
his prayers and his faith; for it is only by the munificence of her 
children, that the church can ever carry out the catholic spirit of 
her system, and prove herself to be what she really is, a sufficient 
field for the utmost development of every faculty of humanity.— 
It is through their agency that the world must be made to recog- 
nize her as the “ spouse,” the “ visible body,” of Christ, and every 
baptized Christian as “a member of Him,” partaking of the nature and 
immortality of Divinity, and to believe that her discipline and re- 
straints, instead of fettering the likeness of the Creator, are what 
the trellis, the withe, and the pruning knife are to the wild vine, 
causing it to grow luxuriantly and to bear abundance of healthful 
fruit. 


The pastor of Matilda cautioned her to consider well that she 
made her sacrifice in the spirit of her Divine Master, and above 
all, to do nothing in a state of excitement, for the heart must be 
calm and clear, to reflect the perfect image of God. And when 
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he was assured of the firmness of her decision, he counseled her 
to defer her work no longer. “ The beginning,” said he, “ will be 
small, and will be opposed by many, and its object misinterpreted. 
It is always so with that which is good; but,” he added, in the 
words of one whom we have quoted before, “let us plan and com- 
mence what is needed for the church, what is right, what is good— 
even though it seem gigantic in idea, and desperate in execution.— 
Heaven will provide the means. Heaven never foiled a mighty work, 
conceived in faith and nurtured in prayer.” 


THE SUNSET. 
BY EMILY 8. BROWN, 


THERE was a golden bower at set of sun, 
Throned in the west; 

A bower which princes might have gazed upon, 
Craving its rest; 

A bower that by the beauty of fair wings 
Seemed faintly stirred, 

Fairer than fairest of “arth’s lovely things, 
Blossom or bird ; 

Purpling the gorgeous foliage with their glow, 

Dark hills and stately woods lay veiled in trance below. 


Forth from its fount there rushed a broad, bright flood, 
Bathed in the light 
Of countless forms that in their glory stood, 
Dazzling the sight ; 
Upon its banks, wood-crowned, and in the shiver 
Of deathless leaves, 
Waved their immortal wings above the river ; 
While yellow sheaves 


Rose far beyond, in harvest-beauty drest, 
Yet wearing still the lush of an eternal rest 
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Rich from the amber-rolling flood, upshone 

A purple isle, 
; With living silver girt, like to a throne, 

In Night's calm smile, 

Embosomed in the holy moonlight ; only 
Too dazzling, rolled 

The “river of bliss” around that island lonely 
Its waves of gold; 

Calm as the summer dew, as if to sleep 


Its radiant, flowering groves in one perpetual sleep. 


And now rose, faintly visible, a shore 
Distant and dim, 

Whereon those winged worshipers might pour 
Their burning hymn : 

For on its midst, stood glowing with pure fire, 
An altar wide: 

But a pale cloud obscured the sacred choir, 
That bowed beside. 

QO, shore of all delights! how swift away, 

Melted thy light, as dies adream at break of day. 

But not until thy glorious hills, until 
Thy gardens rare, 

Burst from their vapory zone, and soft, and still 
Divinely fair, 

With brighter than Hesperian beauty crowned, 
Basked in the gleam 

Of amaranthine blossoms showering round, 
O'er bower and stream; 

Dreaming and silent, for no breeze was stirred, 

Nor gush of warbling fount amid the stillness heard. 


Yet the heart felt its music—felt the leap 
Of fountain’s spray, 
The quiver of the leaves, the joyous sweep 
Of winds at play :— 
But soon had left nor silver-girded isle, 
Nor golden bower, 
Nor wing that waved above the stream, erewhile, 
One trace of power: 


The dark interminable sea of Night, 


Rolled its stern flood atween us and that land of light. 
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THE GENIUS OF ITALY.* 


Mr. Turnsuwt has done the reading public much favor in con- 
ceiving and executing a work like this. It is something new, 
both in matter and style. From the thousand-and-one volumes 


| that annually go forth from the American press on travels in for- 

eign countries, one would naturally be led to expect to find in this 
| volume the ordinary description of incidents, scenery, roads, pub- 
lic buildings, and so on, ad infinitum, with which such volumes are 
filled. In treating of Italy more particularly, it has grown to be 
a stereotyped custom with writers to give wing to their imagina- 
oy 


tion in painting glorious skies and gorgeous sunsets—in describing 
| old viaducts and broken arches, and in depicting ruined temples 
and quiet villas. This volume, however, does not tread in the 
path beaten by such a custom. It aims to furnish some idea of 
: the real] character and spirit of the Italian people; to give high, 
and if possible, vivid glimpses of their life, literature and religion, 
as these are embodied in men and books, in history and usages. 
We think it will be conceded, on a perusal of the book, that its 
author has completed all that he promised. His style, at the bot- 
tom of which runs a good, strong, clear, current of common sense, 
and which is eminently characterised by a tone of truthfulness, 
because naturalness, }+-<-7nes at times eloquent and stirring. He 
uses but few figures of speech, and those the most ready and 
graceful. A natural ardor for the enjoyments of nature in every 
aspect that is either pleasing or beautiful, discovers itself in many 
ways; and a ready power of perception and analysis,when strong 
characters are to be discussed, is revealed on almost every page. 





Italy—her genius, her institutions, her past history newly re- 
vived, her heroes, poets, and philosophers, freshly stamped with an 
impress of life—is a subject we all unconsciously turn to with an 


. 


*Tue Genius or Iraty: Being sketches of Italian life, literature and reli- 
gion. By Rev. Robert Turnbull. author of The Genius of Scotland,” ete. 
New York: Geo. P. Putuam. 
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eager fondness. We love to revel in the paintings that any allu- 
sions to her hang up again before the mental vision. This is the 
classic land of Horace and Virgil, of Czsar and Cicero. Here lived 
and died the Masters of the world, whose transcendant genius 
will give an impulse, shape and coloring to the minds of genera- 
tions yet in the unseen future. Alike from her artists and her 
orators, her poets and her philosophers, her statesmen and her 
warriors, gleams out that almost divine influence, which builds up 
high resolves, casts in the mind mighty thoughts, and inspires with 
noble impulses and insuperable energy. Though the sad expe- 
rience of many hundred years have wrought a deep furrow on 
her ancient brow, and her sons have lost much of that old firmness 
and energy for which their ancestry were so much distinguished, 
she nevertheless will ever stand out to the world among the na- 
tions, as an almost sacred land, within whose borders have been 
originated thoughts, and purposes, in the fuller development of 
which we now claim an extended fruition. 

A few extracts from the volume will aflord the reader more 
pleasure than any further remarks of our own. We first select 


a description of the Italian landscape and language : 


‘The principal feature of the Italian landscape is beauty. Lying 
between the blue waves of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, backed 
by the “sovereign Alps,’ with their dark forests and glazier peaks, 
traversed through her whole length by the lofty but beautiful Appenines, 
with here and there the bare and blackened summit of an extinct vol- 
cano, and crowned at the bay of Naples, with the smoking cone of 
Mount Vesuvius, Italy has features of grandeur and majesty; but her 
predominant aspect is that of serene beauty. With a sky of the softest 
blue, an atmosphere the clearest and blandest in the world, a fertile soil, 
and a rich garniture of verdure and trees; gladdened moreover by lim- 
pid streams brawling among the hills, or sleeping, in pellucid pools and 
crystal lakes, in the depths of valleys; covered with vines and olive 
trees, myrtles and aloes, among which the white villa, the trellised 
cottage, the old church, and the hoary ruin of bygone days, are gleam- 
ing ; with here and there some ancient palace,or old tower crowning the 
summits, or, it may be some splendid city lying on the waters, like Na- 
ples and Venice, or standing on the plain amid surrounding hills, like 
Florence and Rome, or seen from afar upon a mountain ledge, like 


Genoa, Gaeta and Amalficthe whole land presents an aspect of rich 


and ever-varying beauty. This feature of Italian scenery is often re- 
ferred to by her poets, with a sort of passionate admiration. It is also 
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frequently specified as the great temptation of her invaders, and one of 


the causes of her degradation and suffering. Thus Pietro Bembo, in 


one of his sonnets, exclaims » 
++ Fair land, once loved of Heaven o’er all beside, 
Which blue waves gird and lofty mountains screen, 
Thou clime of fertile fields and sky serene, 
Whose gay expanse the Apenines divide ! 
What boots it now that Rome’s old warlike pride 
Left thee of humbled earth and sea the queen ? 
Nations that served thee then, now fierce convene 


To tear thy locks and strew them o’er the tide.” 


Byron, too, catching the spirit, and in leed using the language of the 
Italian poets, breaks out in those beautiful and burning lines : 
** Ttalia! Oh, [talia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved tn characters of flame. 
Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness » 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 


To shed thy blood and drink the tears of thy distress}! 


But not only is beauty the predominant feature in the physical as- 
pect of Italy, it is the chief element in its language and literature. The 
language is melody itself, and wonderfully harmonizes with the soft 


] 


beauty and mellow splendor of the landscape. The very common 


people speak it with a grace which is irresistible. It seems to warble 
from the lips of children like the song of early birds. It is ever cliding 
into poetry and song. Hence the wonderful facility of the Italian 
[mprovisatori. It is indeed capable of the utmost compression and 
force. The Italian translation of Tacitus occupies less space than the 
original.* Nothing can exceed the rugged energy of some parts of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, or the trenchant torce of Alfieri’s tragedies. 
Nevertheless, the language is naturally soft and melodious, imaging, in 
its clear flow, all forms of beauty, aud sparkling with the sunny radi- 
ance of its native skies. This, however, as some good judges have 
affirmed, has tended, particularly in the case of inferior writers, to cor- 
rupt Italian literature; so that poverty of thought is often disguised 


‘‘under a melodious redundancy of diction.’ Hence, too, some of 


* Hallam speaks somewhat disparaging'!y of this translation, Others, how 
ever, equally capable of judging, accord it high praise 
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create’ and everlasting beauty. Light, music, and motion, are the 
three simple elements in Dante’s description of the celestial world, but 
how wondrously and gorgeously blended in the overpowering glory of 
its mystic circles. Boccaccio, Aristo, Pulci, Berni and Metastasio, are 
“drunk with beauty.” It was as mach the beauty of the moon and 
stars, as their wondrous revolutions, that captivated the heart of Galileo. 
Machiavelli, cold and subtle as he may be deemed, was a poet, and 
never enjoyed himself better than among his birds and vines. Beauty 
was the polar star of Petrarch, who strangely mingles the raptures of 
devotion and of love. It was the dream of Tasso, and gleams, with a 
supernal glory, through the long and majestic march of the Gerusa- 
lemme. Much indeed of the Italian poetry is liable to stern reprehen- 
sion, vn account of its low moral tone, its frivolity and licentioysness : 
but its pervading element is beauty, radiant and immortal.” 

In the chapter on Venice, the author, after entering upon a vi 
vid description of the Queen of the Adriatic, and giving a sketch 
of Venetian history, prosperity, freedom and degeneracy, com- 
mences a short illustration of the enormous cruelties of the Coun- 
cil of Ten:— 

‘Doubtless many of the State councillors and inquisitors were men 
not only of profound sagacity, but of lofty patriotism. Occasionally 
they displayed all the resources of genius and yirtue. But, generally, 
they were a proud and ambitious race, who used their tremendous 
power for purposes of oppression and revenge. One of the most striking 
instances of the exertion of their irresponsible authority, occurred in the 
case of the Doge Marino Faliero— 

“ Whose grizzly head 
Rolled down the Giant’s stairs” — 
for an alleged conspiracy against the State, to which hefhad been urged 
on, in order to take revenge on the nobles for an insult which had been 
offered him by Michael Steno, one of that proud aristocracy who had 
reflected on the virtue of the Doge's wife. A still more striking instance 
occured in the case of Giacomo Foscari, son of the old Doge of that 
name, for the alleged crime of receiving a bribe from a foreign State. 

This fact has been made the basis of a tragedy by Lord Byron, and 
finely versified by Rogers in his beautiful poem of Italy. After all, the 
simple narrative is more affecting than either. 

Wearied with the cares of State, and foreseeing troubles ahead, the 
old Doge had once and again asked permission to retire from his office: 
but so far from granting his request, the Council exacted of him an oath 
to retain it for life. Three of his four sons were already dead, “ hun- 
ted down” by the fell adversaries of hishouse. Giacomo, young, beauti- 
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ful and brave, was his only pride and hope. He had formed a splen- 
did alliance with the noble family of the Contarini, and was one of the 
ereatest favorites among he Venetians. But four years from his mar- 
riage he was accused of having received presents from foreign poten- 
tates, a high crime in Venice; and, inthe presence of his own father, he 
was subjected to the rack, and when a confession was extorted from 
iim in his agony, that father was compelled to pronounce his sentence 
of banishment for life 
Some years after, un assassination occurred in the streets of Venice. 
The chief of the Ten, Donato, was murdered on his return trom a sit- 
ting of the Council, at his own door, by unknown hands \ victim was 
emanded for this monstrous offense, and the coadjutors of the slain 


magistrate eagerly caught at the slightest clue which might lead to the 


letection of the offender. A servant of Giacomo Foscari had been seen 
Venice on the evening of the murder, and it was said that, on being 


et by the chief of the Ten in a boat off Mestre, the next morning, he 


ad, in answer to the question, **What news!” reported the assassina- 
onsome hours before it was generally know. The servant was arrest- 
d, examined, and barbarously tortured; but even the eightieth applica- 
on of the Strappado failed to elicita word which might stify their 
suspicion. And yetthe young Foscari was recalled, placed on the 
uck vacated by his servant, tortured in his father’s presence, and con 
lemned, although he persisted to the last in asserting his innocence. 
On this he was banished to a more distant and painful exil In the 


mean while Niccolo Erizzo, a noble, infamous for his crimes, confessed 
on his death-bed, that it was under his dagger that the murdered coun- 
illor had fallen. And yet Giacomo Foscari suffered no remission of his 
punishment! 

But the love of home was strong upon the exile. Day and night he 
jreamed of his wife and children, until his brain reeled, and he resolv- 
ed that he would procure his recall at any risk. So, writing to the 
Prince of Milan, imploring his good offices with the Senate, he left the 
etter where it would easily be found by the spies, who watched him 
even in his exile. ‘The result was a hasty summons to Venice, to an- 
ewer for the heavy crime of soliciting foreign intercession with his native 
government. 

For a third time Francesco Foscari listened to the accusation of his 
son, who calmly avowed his offense, but stated that he had c ommitted 
it for the sole purpose of being recalled. But there was * no flesh” in 
the obdurate hearts of his judges. Thirty times was he raised on 

the accursed cord,” and yet}no false confession came from the quiver- 


ing lips of the sufferer. Torn, bleeding and senseless, he was carried 


to the apartments ofthe Doge, firmin his original purpose. But the 
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jadges were equally firm in theirs, and again renewed his sentence of 
exile, with the addition that its first year should be spent in prison. 
Before his departure, one interview was permitted with his family. The 
Doge, his father, was now old and decrepit, and when he came sup- 
ported by his crutch, into the chamber, he spake with great firmness, 
so that it might appear as if he, was addressing another than his son— 
his only son! ** Go, Giacomo,” was his reply, when entreated for the last 
time to solicit mercy, *‘ submit to the will of your country, and seek noth- 
ing further.’ It was too much for the old man; when he retired, he 
swooned in the arms of his attendants. His son again departed into 
exile, and was soon afterwards relieved by death.” 

We wish we were not forbidden by our limits from giving more 
various and extended extracts from so delightful and original a 
volume. In the subject it essays to present to the reader, it has all 
the spirituelle of the Italian language, thought and style,themselves. 
We predict for it a wide popularity, and for its author as wide 


praise from a discerning community of readers. 


LETTER FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF JESSIE 
ELLIOT.* 
LippEspALF, June 1, 1849. 
My Dear Cousin: 

The day, chére Annie! after the one on which you and I bade each 
other such a sobbing, tearful farewell, at the old school gate, when you 
were to take one way in the world, and I another, saw me safe in the 
cheerful home nest, warmly welcomed, and petted to my heart’s content. 
Every body rejoiced that I had come home, to go no more away again ; 
every one planned so many delightful “times,” and all had so much of 
pleasure to offer, that 1 was in danger of becoming quite giddy with en- 
joyment. And yet that night, as I laid my head upon my pillow, tears 
came—gently at first, then fast and faster, till at last mother found me in 
a fit of convulsive weeping. I knew not then the cause of this strange 
grief the first night of my arrival at home; butI think now it was pro- 
duced by feelings—half-dread,half-sorrow—dread of the unknown scenes 
I was about to enter upon as a responsible person—a child no longer in 
life—and sorrow at the thought of school, and school associations, where 


* This is one of several pleasant, familiar epistles, which accidentally came 
to view a short time since, while we were examining the correspondence of a 
young lady then late trom a boarding-school. They are models of their class, 
and give one a very pretty idea of that dew-drop sort of attachment known as 
“ school-girl’s friendship.” 
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nd many which | could never mingle again. Oh! was it a shadow 
om the dark wing of care, that fell upon me that night !—care that 
roods so heavily over all who take an active part upon the great worlkd- 
ave: 

(he next day, and the next, and several successive days, found me 
yandering amid my well-remembered childish haunts, and away far into 
e dear, familiar woods, where the trees whispered, and the birds sung 

merry, merry welcome. What bliss it was to rove when and 
ever | listed Now that | am away from all restraint, with free- 


m to carry out avy wild whim that crosses my brain, I wonder how I 


er endured the martyrdom of school-regulations. Oh! | yawn now 
when I[ think of the weary, monotonous hours, spent in that dim school- 
ym, with ou ar old Profess at one end, and patient Miss Brown at 
ther, both looking so learned and quiet, that it mad us quite 
amed of our year g to escape to the green, cool groves 1 shaded 

s, but a few steps from our Academy, and which were ough the 


ury diy in-doors, ever temptingly before our ey crew into 


etting sin with me, to hate the eternal ticking of the tall prim clock 
orner; each tick fell so *‘solemnuly and slow ” through the silence 
How could yo t so still, Cozy, for hours? I think, had t been for 
example, | would often have given way to impu l, springing 
ny desk, have thrown my books out of the win tollowed 
m with shout, like a y m Lb Vy. The window | i thought 
ned not ve far trom the rich, sott gras beneath it (On think 
onsternation such cond t would have caused ! 
the world, Auni the eat mysterious world, upon which you 
ire enter ¢: how shall you go forth upon it! I have decided to 
exceedingly. ‘There is so much that | know the i and the 
utiful in it; so many people among whom I trust to find kindred 
hat | have a glad looking forward into the future, a l will noi 
to those who bode coming changes, and the loss of young romance 
vorid-wise reality. I know ire and sorrow and pain exists—for ] 
ve seen a little and read agreat deal of them, but ** young tr ong, 
1 healthtul, and free io my lappy-hearte iIness, | am 108 ready 
neet more than my share of the illsall are heir to. Ly ye tell us 
——| " 
prove it to be a real, earnest, not unh ppy preparat ior a bet 
even the angelic. A friend said to me lately, in a lett lils there 
, and will be, Jessie! expect them, meet them, overcom: n; you 


n do it.” Oh! how mv wh heart blessed him for thes. 7h words! 


Apropos to the ills of | To-day, I ran up stairs to sister Ella’s 
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room, and, entering suddenly, I found her with an open letter in her 
hand, heavy thought upon her brow, and two large tears quivering in 
her beautiful dark eyes, but which she was too proud to let escape. I 
stood a moment irresolute, for I thought the epistle might be from Hen- 
ry, and some how, I never dared to say much to her about him. I think 
she guessed my thoughts, for she smiled, and the next moment, my arms 
were about her neck, and I was beseeching her to tell me what troubled 
her. “If 1 would tell no one but Annie I might know.” So [ promised. 
The letter in her hand was from a true friend, one Jong-tried and firmly 
attached. Among other matters, a malicious report was communicated 


thoughtlessly, and with no intention of giving pain, but nevertheless it 
brought a pang to Ella’s gentle heart. The writer had been speaking 
of Ella to me, who professed to be a mutual friend, but who in reply to 
warm words of praise uttered by his companion, could say coolly as he 
no doubt had done a dozen different times before, to others. ** Pray, how 
is Mr. C——, he whom Ella has been trying so long a time to catch ?”’ 
How degrading! [actually stamped my foot with passion and threatened 
terrible vengeance un the slanderer’s head. Ella’s tearful remonstrances 
brought me to a better state of feeling, but still the fierce word would es- 
cape, an | the scorn and contempt of my whole nature, struggle to have 
way. Think of it, Annie! our dignified, high-.iinded independent Ella 


haracter speaks against it. 


being subjec t for such a report. Her whole « 
And now Annie! who do youthink this Carcu is? Do you remember 
the tall, stiff gentleman, I told you of last Fall, whom [ have known some 
time, and who always seems fearful of offering me any common atten- 
tion; afraid, | presume, that [ shall fall in love with him? No danger, 
by the way! Imagine a person as different from Ella’s Henry, and 
my Ideal, as he can well be;—one proud, conceited, cold, (he would have 
frozen poo: Ella,) and altogether not the one for sister. Beside, to show 


you how little foundation there was forthe low gossip: even if the gen- 


tleman fad been one whom Ella could love, there were insurmountable 
objec tions im the persons of his mother and sister; haughty people of the 
world, of a not very ancient family, fashionable, and cold-hearted. Ella 
always shrinks trom them ; they could never understand her poetry, ber 
deep true feeling, her reverence for religion. Among such people the 
poor child would, | fear me, turn tostone. 

Ella in an hour or two could Jaugh atthe affair, and I too; and it seems 
silly to write about it, but trifles have their weight, and it is bringing me 
down in haste from fancy’s airy flights, to hear of things like this. 
Ah! ah! the trouble and vexation are coming sooner than I anticipated 
especially if 1 am going to feel all Ella’s trials, as my own. Heigho 

Good night, dear Annie! Y ours ever. 


JESSIE ELLIOT 
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THE LAST GOSSIPPING LETTER 


[imoTHeEus, the ink-bottle, which, for twenty three months, has occasionally 


spensed its stygian fluid in idle prattle for your pages, is nearly d Its sedi- 
itary contents closely resemble paste-blacking, and leave in the wake of my 
| marks very much like General Taylor’s autograph,—w h | admit 
ks usif it was written with the toe of his boot. 
But I know of something more empty than the fuiling I larker 
un these sombre line 
call this epistle my “ Last,” not because the sno mo Maynard and 
Noyes” to be procured, but because a spring has run dry wh inot be 
yplied—the spring of natural mirth and daring happiness, w velled up 
a heart blessed with faithful friendship and sure of genial syn thy 
My familiar and confidential intimacy with another, had u tedly pro- 
ed my keen relish for the epicurean side of lite beyond i isual limit in 
period of man’s existence. I have,1 doubt not, carried summ to Sep- 
ver, because I had one always at my sideof sunshiny s and npera- 
radiantly warm. But now “the summer is past,’ and he v made my 
ini to be June, has passed away also. Poor W——— is n 
After lite’s fitful tever he sleeps v 
\ not say that sorrow does not die, or that a heart i reavy, 
ows light again But b sure, Timotheus, tha t yuuter- 
{ yourself, the 
‘animae dimidium meae,” 
way; when the sharer of your youthful pleasures and m “Suits 
his back upon tl wld at a time of life when D mpos- 
I you toselect another bosom- mpanion ; you t niss a 
of thoughts, fee r ys, hopes, tastes, and dream you have 
e indulged and cherished. Or if you obstinately | t suing them 
you will find that there is a lack-lustre look about th ‘ i cold and 
amy touch which will almost turn them into pain. W ler t, then— 
vurse, you will not complain—that I now indite the Last of the Gossipping 
tters. 1 tell you that the fountain from which their eccentric hu Hlowed, 
y. One thought is uppermost in my mind, and will “ down at no man’s 
lding.”” It is the thought so exquisitely expressed by Ma \ Browne: 
‘For oh! the changes we have seen 
In th ir and Winding way '‘— 
Th ay in our path that have grow t 
And the locks that have grown grey.’’ 
My beloved friend re« ed the fatal shaft. while he was for the third time 
ivoring, after re pe ated premonitions ol pulmona y diseas to pursue a 


’ 
Aimmerican metropolis.— 


ous profession in the close atmosphere of the 
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But I was unconscious for a long time—as was he—of the unerring precision 
with which the arrow had been fixed. [ knew it not, until E was stunned by 


a momentary glance at his emaciated cheek, in ghastly contrast with his long 





silken eye-lashes and delicate black whiskers. He was touched, too, but dif- 
ferently, at our meeting: for the quick tear, which he proudly brushed away, 
revealed to me what he would have never uttered. 

How we talked!—not of the future or of the present, but of the past. 
He would not talk of any thing else, withoutimpatience. His heart was with 
the sweet scenes of youth, which we had revelled in together. His thoughts 
stole like the wind around the sacred haunts of college life, the pictures on the 
book-case doors, the hyacinths in the window, the well-thumbed volumes of 
poetry and prose on the table, and the consecrated mementos of fair women in 
our escritories. He would laugh, but almost impe reeptibly, to recall the 
strangely ridiculous positions in which we had managed, first and last. to place 
ourselves and others—the haud-organ serenades—the counterfeit madness—the 
adroit evasions of midnight brawls—the pic-nics—the hunting and fishing 
excursions—the steamboat adventures with incoguitas—the frolics at the opera 


—the gallantries at watering-places—the midnight talks about painting, me- 





g, 
chanical wenders, history,and the philosophy of sport—the little loves and quar- 
rels of the romantic age of existei.ce—and all the rich phantasmagoria of a life 
lived jointly by two inseparable friends. It was in vain to check his words by 
warning him against excitement and exertion. His imagination sublimated 
him about fatigue or precaution. I tore myself away, fr: ma sense of duty, and 





left him, to see him but twice more alive. 

He died as calmly as he had lived. His conscience was at ease, and, while 
expressing rapturous views of the sweetness of the world, he declared himself 
incapable of re; ining atdeath. He asked to see the people return from church 
on the last day of his life, saying, with a sad smile, that he wanted to recognize 
them for the last time. He continually asked how soon he might hope “to 
pass away’’—as he expressed it—and prayed his friends not to deceive him with 
false hopes of the speedy release for which he longed. He died on the evening 
of one of June’s loveliest Sabbaths, aud went, I trust, to finish “ the day of sa- 
cred rest” in a “heavenly city,’ where an endless, unprofaned Sabbath is the 
portion of the soul. 

He was of high and generous spirit—above deception in thought, word or 
deed—delicate in his sensibilities, and faithful unto death. 

He is gone. I heard the mould rattle ou his coffin, and the touching service 
read over his remains. He is gone, I trust, to meet the young fair “‘ Rebecca,” 
at the mention of whose name his eyes would fill with tears, and whose an- 
gelic character he almost adored. To the worldly eye, he was indeed one 
of the “pure in heart,’ of whom it is said in the blessed Beatitudes, 
«‘that they shall see God.’’ He has gone, leaving us worldlings still battling 
along towards the grave, and wondering where is the home of those who have 


° gone before.” Ah'!— 


When wearily we wander, asking 

Of earth and Heaven, where are they 
Beneath whose smile we once lay basking— 

Happy, and trusting bliss would stay: - 
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Hore still lifts her radiant finger, 
Pointing to the Erernat Home, 
Upon whose portals yet THEY linger, 
Looking back for us to come.” 


rimotheus, farewell 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Man Prima@vac: or, Tar Constrirution anp Parimitrvs 
oF THE Human Beinc. A Contribution to Theologic 
By Jonn Harris, D. D. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 


The writer of this work has made himself well known to 


ng community, both in this country and Great Britain, as t) 
succession of highly intellectual works, and especially of 

Adamite Earth,” which is distinguished for its profound 

‘ xceedingly difficult subject. 
» that ; and is in no wise inferior to it in originality and 

eption, or strength and beauty of style. It would be st 
his positions in so wide, and, we may add, so obscure 

,0t questioned by some of his readers ; but all will agree t 
1 the work a most remarkable blending of the philosophe 


in—a power of intellect united with a deep and sustaine 


feeling, such as is rarely met with. 


superficial reader; but he who will be patient in digest 


{ 


nd will be willing to apply s faculties vigorously 
xtracting noble thoughts, will find himself abundantly 


verely for an attentive perusal, but for a diligent study of 


By EK. L. Macoon. Bak 


VING ORaATorRS In AMERICA. 
ner. 
The author of this work not long since presented us 


some of the leading orators of the Revolution: and in 


The present work is intende 


It is certainly nota bt 
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the read- 
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i range, were 


there is 
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difficulties 
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repaid, not 
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er & Scrib- 


with portraits 


the success 


f that work he has found an inducement to furnish us with another 


similar gallery in the present volume. The sketches see 
faithfully and vigorously drawn; and though we can 


xem with the same interest as if the whole history of 


uld now be written, we are glad to be brought in conta 





n to us to be 


contemplate 
individuals 


with these 
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distinguished personages in this way, and it is well that the imp 


ressions 
of their contemporaries respecting them should be sent down to pos- 
terity. We are not quite sure that the author is equally happy in all 
his sketches—but the work, as a whole, has inuch merit, and is exceed- 
ingly well calculated to be popular. 


Repusiican CuristTianiry; or True Liberty, as exhibited in the Life, 
Precepts and Early Discourses of the Great 
& Scribner. 


This work is characterized by 


Redeemer. Baker 


>the same ingenious tone of thought 
and expression, which we have already noticed in connection with the 


preceding. It maintains views which we believe to be in accordance 


with truth and reason, though they will find earnest opponents in more 
than one denomination of professed christians. ‘The writer certainly 
carries a powerful pen, and is likely to earn for himself bright laurels 
in the department of religious literature. 


Les ConFipENCES. CoNnFIDENLIAL DiscLosurEs. By ALPHONSO Di 
LamarTINE. ‘Translated from the French, by Eugene Plunkett 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tl , ° han ia Pa > +) ol 

Chere is a witchery about this man’s mode of thinking, and style ot 
writing, that makes him irresistible. These notices of his life, made 
with the most graceful and negligent ease, will be sure to hold the 
attention of any reader who glances over a single page of the book 

He has a most prolific imagination, and an exquisite sense of the beau 

tiful and grand. 


Memoir or tHE Rev. Davin Asren, D. D., late Missionary 


By his nephew, Rev. G. A. WiLuiamson. 
Brothers. 


to China 
Robert Carter & 


We have here a record of the life and death of one of the most de 
voted and self-denying missionaries in modern times. ‘lhe author has 
done justice to his honorable relative, and good service to the cause of 


evangelical missions. This is anew and handsome edition of the work 


and, withal, so cheap that anybody can afford to buy it. 


GosPELS ONNETS OR SPIRITUAL SONG 


, in six parts. By Rev. Raurn 
Erkskine. Robert Carier. 


Of the popularity of this book, some judgment may [be formed from 
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the fact that this edition is printed from the twenty-third Glasgow edi- 
tion. It is quaint, old-fashioned poetry, completely saturated with 
evangelical truth and vital godliness. We believe this is the first time 
the work has been published in thiscountry, and we doubt not that it 


will meet with good acceptance and ready sale. 


ur Borper Warrare or New York, or Annal Pryon County. 
By Wituiam W.Campsett. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
This is a new edition of an exceedingly interesting and popular work, 


published some years ago, illustrative of the trials and sufferings of a 


portion of our countrymen during the revolution. This edition is ren- 
dered more valuable by a large amount of additional matter, thrown 
into the form of an appendix. It is an important historical work, 
any where; and to the people of this State, should be considered 
invaluable. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 

THe present iit uth closes the 4th volume of ow perio al; and we 

have only space left to give r hearty thanks to the numerous triends of 


the journal, especially tor the promptness with which our patrons have 


responded to our wishes, | the cheerful words of eucouragement 
which, of late, have med flow in upon us trom every side. Two 
vears of assidt as well as resolute exertion, have established the jour- 
nal on an unquestionable basis. We solicit the continued onage of our 
friends, which, together with that already pledged support, will 
place the jou 1an equality, in respect to a liberal patronage, with 
any monthly t the Aft 
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